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Aviation Insurance 
Gets Big Stimulus 
By Long Flights 


Public Liability and Property Dam- 
age Rates Just Reduced by 
One Agency in N. Y. 


INSURANCE GAINS HEADWAY 





Several Recent Developments Show 
Aviation Premiums Will Register 
Improvement This Year 





Aviation has received the biggest and 
most far-reaching stimulus in years as 
the result of favorable publicity given to 
the feats of the trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific flyers. The tour of Col. Lind- 
bergh throughout the country and the 
receptions now being given in different 
cities to Commander Byrd and_ his 
“America” associates and to the Hawai- 
ian aviators, Lieutenants Maitland and 
Hegenberger, will keep the public think- 
ing keenly. about aviation for many 
months. More trans-Atlantic flights are 
now being prepared for this summer in 
the hope of establishing additional non- 
stop records. 

All of which is very helpful to the suc- 
cessful renaissance of aviation insurance. 
The term “re-birth is used advisedly, for 
the World War gave aviation insurance 
an impetus that carried it nearly into its 
grave. The post-war boom was _ built 
entirely on war records with military 
inachines, and neither the country nor 
the airplane industry was ready to carry 
the movement forward in the right way. 
As it was, machines were wrecked, the 
insurance companies lost heavily and 
most of them withdrew from the busi- 
ness, leaving one or two American com- 
panies and the ever-daring Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters of London to write what little 
American aviation insurance was offered. 


Figures Show Growth of Business 


Figures of the New York Insurance 
lbepartment issued this week show some 
interesting facts about the business. Dur- 
ing 1925, only $16,000 in liability was as- 
simed in New York State by fire and 
marine companies handling aircraft in- 
surance. This figure does not include the 
liability hazard, which is one of the most 
iaportant written by aviation underwrit- 
ers. Last year this figure had increased 
t» $147,000, which is still a remarkably 
snall amount of insurance to be assumed. 
his amount is not the premium income 
©f the companies but merely the total lia- 
bility under the risks written. During 
1927 the amounts written in New York 
State and all over the country in fact 
nould show a tremendous growth. 

Last week one of the leading aviation 
underwriting agencies in New York an- 
rounced reductions in several of the 
tates for public liability and property 
Camage aircraft insurance. 

The opening of several new commercial 
ir routes this year is only the begin- 
ting of the movement to make air travel 
®8 popular here as in Europe. Just last 
week American Railway Express an- 

(Continued on page 20) 

















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 

operation. 
lute security. 


145 years of successful business 


Abso- 


World-wide interests. 
Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 


150 William Street, New York 

















/s your electrical 


equipment OK: 





REPRESENTATION 


GHE Insurance Company of North America is represented by the most alert and 

progressive agents and brokers everywhere. It has the preference because of 
its 135-year record of obligations promptly met and because its scope of property 
protection is all-inclusive, its service efficient. Because it is advertised in the maga- 
zines of greatest influence with the insuring public, North America protection Is 
widely known and readily accepted. 


Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
t 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 




















Think It Over! 


The Summer is here, vacations are close by, and consideration of 
business changes is deferred until the Fall. This gives you ample time 
in which to weigh the advantages of life insurance salesmanship as 
against the salaried position in office or shop,—to contrast outdoors 
with indoors, freedom with timeclock, income limited only by your 
industry and intelligence with income fixed by the market price for 
clerical labor, mental broadening with mental stagnation, business pres- 
tige with business submersion. Consider these things carefully during 
the Summer months, and make up your mind that when Fall comes you 
will enter the larger life. 


The Penn Mutual welcomes men and women who have ideals, are 
ambitious, and, above all, who are industrious. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 




















Look For More 
Unity Now Among 
British: Offices 
Result of Actuarial Congress and 


Interest in Group and 
Disability 


BRITISH ATTITUDE GIVEN 
Let Down Bars Against Spreading 
Information to Competing 
Offices 


By S. d’E. Colam 


London, July 12.—Bearing in mind that 
nine-tenths of all the life insurance in 
the world is held by American, British 
and Britisa Dominion offices it is natural 
that for the main part the interest in the 
recent actuarial Congress, for British In- 
surance men at any rate, should be con- 
cerned with the contrast of methods em- 
ployed in America with those employed 
in Great Britain. That is not to say that 
points of great importance did not arise 
in connection with contributions from 
other countries. They did. But, speak- 
ing broadly, they helped to emphasize 
the tendency on the part of British offices 
rather to hang back at a time when the 
offices of other countries are forging 
ahead in new developments. 

Caution and conservatism, though the 
terms are frequently employed synony- 
mously in this connection, are in effect 
two entirely different things. In life in- 
surance caution, if not carried to the 
verge of timidity, may well be a most ex- 
cellent characteristic. But conservatism 
looks askance at anything new. It would 
not be correct to say that British actu- 
aries are essentially conservative. Their 
share in the development of life insur- 
ance proves that they are not, and in 
comparatively recent times they have 
been instrumental in developing a new 
system of underwriting—without medical 
examination—in which their example is 
now being very widely followed. But in 
the last fifteen years or so, development 
in other directions has been going on in 
America and elsewhere rather too quick- 
ly for it altogether to be absorbed on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

War Problems Absorbed Complete 

Attenticn 

One reason for this has doubtless been 
the concern of actuaries in this country 
with the many problems arising directly 
out of the war. For four years they were 
confronted with such problems, having to 
deal with them with greatly depleted 
staffs; and since 1918 there has been a 
period of readjustment to rapidly chang- 
ing conditions which has made very great 


‘demands upon them. 


Still this does not tell everything. It 
does not, for instance, explain the very 
general objection raised some eight or 
nine years ago to the idea of group in- 
surance, which from being widely con- 
demned on principle then is now regard- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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A NEW WAY TO PRESENT 


Complete Protection 


PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
DISABILITY / MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 
YOURSELF / "\FACE OF POLICY AT DEATH 


CASH IN LUMP SUM 
\.__ MONTHLY [XCOME 
PROTECTION 






























CASH IN LUMP SUM 





ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH 












MONTHLY INCOME 








YOUR WIFE 


YOUR CHILDREN 
YOUR PARENTS 


CASH IN LUMP SUM 





NATURAL 
DEATH 


OR 
MONTHLY INCOME 





Over $1,500,000 


The above chart has assisted in closing over 
$1,500,000 new business in a short period of time. 


A chart with specially prepared selling talk and 
details of its use will be gladly given to any insurance 
man on request. 


HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
2780 Woolworth Building 


New York Telephone Whitehall 7350 


“Larger Applications Written Through Our Organized Service” 
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Late Dr. Hamerschlag 
Friend of Insurance 


PUT SCHOOL IN CARNEGIE TECH. 





Helped Generate Sympathy for Such 
Training in Big Colleges; Sales 
Research Expert 





Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, former presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, who died in Roose- 
velt Hospital here last week at the age 
of 54, was an exceedingly enthusiastic 
friend of life insurance education, and 
the insurance fraternity is under obliga- 
tion to him because of what he did in 
that direction. 

It was while Dr. Hamerschlag was 
president of Carnegie Tech. that that 
institution inaugurated the famous life 
insurance training course which intro- 
duced Dr. John A. Stevenson, now sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable Life 
into the insurance business, and which 
had also as its director, now a_vice- 
president of the New York Life, Griffin 
M. Lovelace. 

It took not only faith but courage 
for the head of an institution of this im- 
portance to make such an innovation as 
to establish the school of life insurance 
which was conducted at the Carnegie, and 
his action had a most stimulating effect 
on other colleges and universities in 
opening their doors wider for life insur- 
ance. 

His Career : 

He was also keenly interested in the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
which during early years was at Car- 
negie Tech. All the life insurance edu- 
cators who were at Carnegie Tech. high- 
ly praised Dr. Hamerschlag in talks with 
The Eastern Underwriter this week. 

At the time of Dr. Hamerschlag’s death 
he was president of the Research Corpor- 
ation of 25 West 43rd Street. During the 
World War he had been director of re- 
search in the office of Major-General 
George W. Goethals. ; 

Dr. Hamerschlag was educated in the 
public schools of Omaha and later in 
New York. Establishing himself in en- 
gineering in Pennsylvania, he received 
the degree of doctor of science from Le- 
high University in 1907, the forerunner 
of a long list of university citations for 
his services in the field of engineering in 
the United States, Cuba and Mexico 
from 1888 to 1892. 

His career as a consultant and educa- 
tor began in 1892, when he was appoint- 
ed superintendent of St. George’s Even- 
ing Trade School. His success as an edu- 
cator equaled his distinguished service 
as a practicing field expert. . 

He was President of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology nineteen years. 
When Andrew Carnegie, in 1903, was 
looking for a man to head the institute 
he had a survey made of the situation 
in Pittsburgh and asked for suggestions 
as to ways in which the work could be 
continued. Dr. Hamerschlag was then 
associated with St. George’s Evening 
School, organized under auspices of the 
‘Ider J. P. Morgan. 

Dr. Hamerschlag submitted recom- 
mendations in direct opposition to ac- 
‘epted methods of conducting such a 
chool. The report was accepted and Dr, 
Hamerschlag was invited to head the in- 
stitute. 

While head of the Carnegie Institute 
he was active in many civic enterprises 
in Pittsburgh and maintained a home 
there after coming to New York. Dr. 
Hamerschlag became an intimate friend 
of Mr. Carnegie and was one of that 
distinguished group to whom Mr. Car- 
negie left a life annuity. 





MONTREAL FOR 1928 CONVENTION 

The 1928 Production Club Convention 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa will be 
held in Montreal, Canada, July 10, 11 and 
12.. No.city in the New World excels 
Montreal, and few equal it, in wealth 
of historic interest and romantic asso- 
ciations. Convention headquarters will 
be at the Windsor Hotel. 


SENDS GALLEYS; SOLICITS ADS 





“Atlantic Monthly” Will Discuss Subject 
of Life Insurance Advertising 
In Forthcoming Issue 


The life insurance companies recently 
received from the “Atlantic Monthly” of 
Boston galley proofs of an article to 
appear in a forthcoming issue about life 
insurance advertising. With the letter 
was a request to buy space in the issue. 
Some of the companies felt that the ar- 
ticle handled life insurance rather rough- 
ly. Extracts from it will be published in 
The Eastern Underwriter after the “At- 
lantic Monthly” reaches the newsstands. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 








Research Bureau to Hold Them in Phil- 
adelphia, Memphis and Detroit 
in the Fall 

Twenty-three managers have already 
made definite reservations and many 
others have made tentative enrollment 
in the second school for managers to be 
conducted by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. The school will be 
held in Philadelphia, September 27-30. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the bureau, has announced that the 
curriculum of the Philadelphia school 
will include: Fundamental Guideposts in 
Selection, Sources of Agents, Selling the 
Tob to New Men, Office or School Train- 
ing, Field Training, Supervision, Rela- 
tions with Policyholders, Reduction of 


‘ Lapse, and Personal Problems of the 


Manager. 

Future schools will be held at Memphis 
on October 10-12, and in Detroit on No- 
vember 7-10. 





J. E. FLANIGAN’S GAIN 

J. E. Flanigan, Bankers Life, New 
York, made a paid-for gain of $972,750 
for the first six months of 1927 over 
1926. This agency stands seventh in pro- 
duction on the Bankers Life list for the 
first six months. The volume paid for 
was $2,512,500. 


WORCESTER APPOINTMENT 





George S. Rodgers, Equitable of Iowa’s 
New Manager, Has Been Life 
Man for Twenty Years 


George S. Rodgers has been appointed 
agency manager for the Equitable Life 
of Iowa at Worcester, Mass. His con- 
tract became effective June Ist. His life 
insurance experience has all been with 
the Mutual Life of New York which 
company he has represented for the past 
twenty years, starting as a soliciting 
agent. When he resigned he held the 
position of agency supervisor of the New 
England states with headquarters at 
Worcester. 





THE C. M. HICKS INSURANCE 





All Is Involved in Litigation or Withheld 
Payment; Eight Conflicting 
Claims of Relatives 
All of the $365,000 life insurance car- 
ried by Clifford M. Hicks, St. Louis at- 
torney’ and wildcat financier who was 
murdered the night of April 30 last, is 
now involved in litigation or payment 
withheld by the insurance companies in- 

volved. 

The International Life in which Hicks 
carried policies with a face value of 
$150,000 on July 13 filed an interpleader 
suit in the St. Louis Circuit Court to 
determine to whom payment of $35.000 
under three policies should be made. The 
company offered to pay this money into 
court for award. 

There are eight conflicting claims of 
relatives, business associates, companies 
in which Hicks was interested and credi- 
tors for this insurance, and the insurance 
company desires to be protected by a 
court order in the payment of the insur- 
ance. 





Four hundred and eleven employes of 
the Bankers Life home office are now 
carrying a total life protection of $581,500 
under the monthly salary deduction plan 
extended to them by the company. 








them.” 








THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 


“I am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 
as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 














W. F. Atkinson Moves 
Brooklyn Offices 


HE IS NOW AT 16 COURT STREET 








Larger Quarters Were Necessary for 
Northwestern Mutual General Agent; 
Now on 21st Floor 





William F. Atkinson, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, in 
Brooklyn, has moved his offices to the 
new Montague-Court building at 16 
Court . street. 

This agency was established in 1885, 
forty-two years ago, by the father of 
the present general agent, and this is 
the third building in which the agency 
has had offices during that period, each 
time moving to a newer and larger build- 
ing. 

The offices, personally arranged by 
Mr. Atkinson, are in the shape of an 
“L” in which the general office force is 
located in the central portion conven- 
ient to the elevators and with excellent 
light and ventilation, which they get by 
being on the twenty-first floor. Open- 
ing from the general lobby are the 
rooms of the office manager and the 
supervisor and then adjoining on that 
side are the accommodations for agents 
which includes five private offices, ac- 
commodating two agents each. It is one 
of Mr. Atkinson’s theories that the so- 
liciting life insurance agent has reached 
the position where the larger producers 
and most experienced are entitled to a 
private office and he has arranged ac- 
cordingly in order that the private of- 
fices may be awarded on the basis of 
the largest production. The other 
agents, however, have offices that are 
attractive. On the other side of the 
general office is Mr. Atkinson’s private 
office with the examiner’s room and a 
room for his secretary. 

Mr. Atkinson pointed out of the win- 
dow at the enormous expansion of 
Brooklyn, showing for miles around, and 
said that that ought to be inspiration 
enough for any agent when he looked 
out on those millions of prospects. 

The Brooklyn agency has made a gain 
of more than $1,000,000 on the first six 
months over last year and holds the sec- 
ond place in all the agencies in the 
Northwestern in the total gain for the 
period. Mr. Atkinson feels hopeful that 
this condition will continue. 

Eighteen per cent of the total amount 
gained came from agents put on since 
January 1. Of the amount gained 25% 
came from agents that were put on in 
19206. 

Of the total amount, 44% written came 
from agents that had been put on dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Mr. Atkinson believes that increased 
efficiency obtained by more intensive 
education is just as important as new 
agents, and he thinks that he has proved 
that by increasing the size of the aver- 
age policy of 44% in the last five years, 
and this increase has been going on 
steadily year by year. 


Mr. Atkinson became the general 
agent for Northwestern twenty-nine 
years ago this month. He has several 


agents that have been with him almost 
the entire length of time. One of these 
agents has been with him twenty-eight 
years; another twenty-seven years. 





NOW A WEEKLY PAPER 


The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
changed the form of its agency paper 
from a monthly periodical to a weekly. 

The principal object of the change is 
to enable the company to send informa- 
tion to the agents more promptly and 
at more frequent intervals than under 
the old system. The new Northwestern 
National “News” is a combination of the 
“Weekly Bulletin,” which has been pub- 
lished for the past fifteen months and 
the monthly “Northwestern National 
News.” 
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j adays gcod dcctors agree that almost en 
‘4 G\-. ) everybedy, except those who need a Si 
Y) specially selected diet, should drink . 
U Mi water regularly—one glass __ before . 
te y Up breakfast, one in the forenoon, one in th 
- Yar Y : 
j 3 the afternoon, one before going to bed, : 
l, / | and one with each meal—six to eight be 
im //'° ‘ 
4 glasses of water a day. in 
sp 
mn ve 
The doctors say, also that more than ur 
two-thirds of the weight of the body is th 
water, that water forms the bulk of the M 
blood, and that three quarts of water 
a day are needed for the body’s daily st 
ne it 
necessities. If the blood does not get is 
‘ the water it needs—either as a beverage : 
LN , or in food—it will absorb water from 7 
— the tissues of the body and be over- 
1 . Si 
{ . SS | loaded with harmful waste products as t! 
ff ; i: well. 2 
We Hlitur b 
I i AWW : 
A 4 ia) La ats ; a 
Wh ee Poisons, produced by our organs in the b 
Hi) business of living, are eliminated large- t 
ly by means of the water we drink. If 
too little is taken, they tend to remain ; 
in the body. ‘ 
t 
Fl 2 
Miksa This summer you probably will be mo- a 
i | il \ toring, hiking, or camping out in the F 
oe : 
tne country. Take care that the water you i 
ee drink is pure. Sometimes those cool t 
ry and inviting brooks, springs and old ( 
“YOUR trip evidently did you a world of good. What happened?” ‘ ‘ 
wells carry deadly typhoid germs. 
“Big specialist ordered me abroad to a water-cure place to drink water | 
—lots of it—no medicine—just water. I drank gallons and gallons ‘ 
during the weeks I was there. Counting steamers, railroads, hotels and To be safe, before your summer trips : 
doctors, that water must have cost $10 a glass but it was worth every aad k f ; ( 
penny. It worked miracles for me. What are you laughing at?” begin, make an appointment with your 
“Laughing at the price you rich men pay for miracles. While you were doctor for inoculation against typhoid ; 


away my doctor ordered me to drink water, too. Lots of it—8 glasses 
every day. Told me to have my prescription filled straight from our 
own faucet. And I never felt better in my life.” 


famous health-resorts have built their quality of their mineral springs. And 


T is a curious fact that some people 
cannot be made to realize the value 


of drinking water freely unless 


Many 


they pay a big price for it. 


reputations by making popular the 
habit of drinking water in generous 
quantities rather than on the medicinal 


pure water—drunk as regularly at 
home as it is taken at the spas—will 
often produce health “miracles.” Now- 


fever. It is a simple matter and gives 


immunity for two or three years. 


To keep in the best physical trim at 
home or abroad, drink plenty of Na- 
ture’s marvelous health-giver — pure 
water. 





Ao GBD 


Med:cal experts warn us that those who neglect to drink 
sufficient water will eventually pay the penalty. Symp- 
toms of digestive disturbance, headaches, muscular and 
neuralgic pains, dullness, inertia and intestinal stasis— 
may result from drinking too little water. 

Metropolitan Life statisticians report fiat while typhoid 
scourges have practically disappeared in large cities and 
in other places where the water supply is protected, 


typhoid is still a menace in many rural areas and wher- 
ever the water becomes contaminated. 

Typhoid can be stamped out. Send for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s free booklet “The Conquest of 
Typhoid Fever.” Learn how to protect yourself and your 
family from water which may be unsafe. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Court Hears Counsel 
In Snyder Murder Case 


JUDGE RESERVES DECISION 





Prudential Position Given by James H. 
McIntosh; To Take Testimony 
From Prisoner Gray 





The Snyder murder case was again in 
court this week when counsel for The 
Prudential and counsel for Mrs. Ruth 
Snyder, now under sentence of death 


for the murder of her husband, Albert 
Snyder, appeared before Judge "Thomas 
C. Crain in the Supreme Court, New 
York. After hearing a motion of An- 
thony Hoekstra, attorney for Mrs. Sny- 
der, moving a dismissal of the complaint 
in the suit of The Prudential to cancel 
two policies on the life of Snyder, and a 
statement by James H. McIntosh reply- 
ing to Mr. Hoekstra’s argument and 
speaking for The Prudential, Judge Crain 
reserved decision in order to give counsel 
time to submit briefs. 

In an affidavit Edgar F. Hazelton of 
the Mrs. Snyder Counsel, said that these 
were the important questions involved: 
“May an insurance company, seeking to 
cancel two policies on the life of one of 
its deceased policyholders, propesly re- 
sort to a court of equity for relief if 
it can be shown that the remedy at law 
is adequate? Or must it set up its de- 
fense in an action at law on the insur- 
ance policies? In other words, is the 
insurance company within its legal rights 
in initiating an action of this sort?” 

The affidavit further declared that the 
sole question at issue is one of law and 
that a court of equity should reject the 
action for this reason. It also pointed 
out that the policies have an incontesti- 
bility clause and cannot be contested 
after a year unless premiums have not 
been paid or mis-statements in applica- 
tion made. 


The Prudential Viewpoint 


The Prudential alleges that the suit 
is not as the defendant seems to think, 
a suit to rescind the policies because 
they were obtained by fraudulent mis- 
representations, but that it is a suit to 
annul the policies because they never had 
any inception; that Snyder never applied 
for the policies, nor knew of their ex- 
istence; that without his knowledge his 
wife applied for them, expecting to profit 
by his death; and that equity has juris- 
diction to annul the policies in such a 
case. 

Mr. Hoekstra, in his argument on the 
motion, stated that “no exceptional cir- 
cumstances are alleged or shown in the 
complaint as to why it was necessary for 
the plaintiff to institute the action.” He 
then moved for a dismissal of the Pru- 
dential’s complaint. 

In the memorandum which Mr. Hoek- 
stra filed with the court, it is stated that 
“ordinarily an action for rescission will 
not lie, because the legal remedy by way 
of defense is adequate, and it is a settled 
and fundamental principle of law that a 
party may not come into equity unless 
there is an inadequate remedy at law; 
and before equity will take cognizance 
of an action of the kind instituted by the 
plaintiff herein, exceptional circumstan- 
ces must be shown.” 

Mr. Hoekstra argued for dismissal on 
the ground that the twenty-six allega- 
tions in the complaint do not contain one 
cause of action in equity, and that both 
the Federal and state courts have held 
that such a case should be heard by a 
jury instead of by a judge sitting in a 
court of equity. 

Cites Similar Cases 

The following cases, which the counsel 
for the defense believes to be similar in 
character to the present case, are men- 
tioned in the memorandum submitted by 
Mr. Hazelton and his associate: 

_ Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Real 
(79 N. Y. 202): 

“An action to procure the cancellation 
of a written instrument cannot be main- 
tained, unless some special circumstance 








—1926— 
ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


the preceding year. 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


was: 





$909,479,363 


CC a ie il 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 








Des Moines, Iowa 





exists, establishing the necessity of a 
resort to equity, to prevent an injury, 
which might be irreparable and which 
equity alone is competent to correct; it is 
not sufficient that a defense exists as 
against the instrument, or that evidence 
be lost.” 

The Travelers Insurance Co. vs. Sny- 
decker (215 N. Y. S. 276). A motion sim- 
ilar to the one made by the defendant 
in this action herein was made before 
Mr. Justice. Proskauer and in the course 
of his opinion the court said: 

“The only ground of invalidity asserted 
is failure to show basis for equitable re- 
lief. Ordinarily such action for rescis- 
sion will not lie because the legal rem- 
edv by way of defense is adequate.” 

Commenting on this the counsel for 
defense says: 

“This case, however. is to be distin- 
guished from the application in the ac- 
tion herein inasmuch as the time fixed 
by the statutory incontestability clause 
had not yet expired, while in the present 
case it has.” 


Cable vs. U. S. Life 


“In the case of Cahle vs. United 
States Life Insurance Company (191 U. 
S. 288). Mr. Tustice Peckham, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, in writ- 
ing the opinion of the court, stated: 

“This court has held that, although 
there may be power in a Federal Court 
of equity in a proper case to order the 
delivery up and cancellation of a policy 
of insurance obtained upon fraudulent 
representations and suppression of facts, 





yet it will not generally do so when 
those representations and suppressions 
can be perfectly well established in a 
defense at law in a suit upon the policy, 
and it is therefore affirmed a decree 
which is dismissed, without prejudice, a 
bill filed for obtaining the delivery up 
and cancellation of a policy so issued, 
although the evidences of the fraud were 
considerable and a suit on the policy had 
been begun in an action at law after 
the bill in equity was filed. (Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Bailey, 13 Wall. 
616, 20 L. ed. 501.) 

“That was a suit by the company to 
obtain the delivery up and cancellation 
of certain policies of life insurance after 
the death of the assured, on the ground 
that the policies had been procured by 
the defendant, the widow of the de- 
ceased, by a fraudulent suppression of 
material facts, and by the misrepresen- 
tation of others of the same class. The 
answer denied the allegations made. It 
was held that the company would have 
a perfect defense at law in an action by 
the holder upon the policy of insurance, 
and for that reason equity would refuse 
to take jurisdiction of an action to com- 
pel the delivery up and cancellation of 
the policy. The court said: 

““By the death of the cestui que vie 
the obligation to pay as expressed in 
the policies, became fixed and absolute, 
subject only to the condition to give 
notice and furnish proof of that event 
within ninety days. Notice having been 
given and the required proof furnished 
the obligation to pay certainly became 
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fixed by the terms of the policies and 
the same insured became a purely legal 
demand, and if so, it is difficult to see 
what remedy more nearly perfect and 
complete the appellants can have than is 
afforded them by their right to make de- 
fense at law, which secures to them the 
right of trial py jury.” 


Mr. Mcintosh Replies 


Replying, Mr. McIntosh said that when 
Mrs. Snyder refused the amount of the 
premiums tendered her by the company 
recently there was nothing left for the 
company to do but proceed with a suit 
to have the policies cancelled. He said 
it was, in his opinion, a perfectly clear 
case in which a court of equity could 
give full relief. 

He referred to the evidence taken at 
the recent Snyder trial in Queens Coun- 
ty. He said that no application for the 
payment of the insurance had ever been 
made, and that the company’s applica- 
tion for the appointment of an adminis- 
trator would come this week in the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of Queens County. 

Mr. McIntosh said that the testimony 
of Henry Judd Gray was vital to the 
proper presentation of the company’s 
case, and, that after an administrator had 
been appointed The Prudential would ap- 
ply to take testimony from him. 





TO CELEBRATE 2ND BIRTHDAY 





Keane-Patterson Agency Will Be Two 
Years in Business August 2; Has 
Reached $21,000,000 
The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, New York, 
will celebrate the second anniversary of 
its organization on August 2. This 
agency started in business on the sec- 
ond day of August, 1925, and during 
those eventful two years it has paid for 
more than $21,000,000 of insurance. Dur- 
ing its first year in business, the 
agency paid for $10,000,000 of business 
which is quite an achievement for two 
such youthful general agents as Donald 

C. Keane and Lloyd Patterson. 

The month of June closed with a paid- 
for business of $1,500,000, the largest 
month in the history of the agency. Up 
to July 1, the toal paid-for production for 
the year was $6,500,000 which represents 
a gain of 14% over last year. A sub- 
stantial amount of business for the month 
of July is also reported. 

The Keane-Patterson organization 
seems to be at the top of its form right 
now and shows no signs of a let-down 
during the summer months. 





PROGRAM MAKING PROGRESS 





National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Receives a Number of Accept- 
ances for Memphis Convention 


The program committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters, 
Paul F. Clark chairman, is satisfied with 
the way the convention is looming up. 
The committee has received acceptances 
from M. Albert Linton, Provident Mu- 
tual, who is to speak on “Life Insurance 
As An Investment”; from Tressler Cal- 
lihan, manager of the department of 
education, John Hancock, whose topic is 
“A Program of Life Insurance Protec- 
tion”; from J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mu- 
tual, who is to speak on “Income Insur- 
ance”; from Leroy A. Mershon, mana- 
ger of the trust division, American 
Bankers’ Association; and from John 
L. Shuff, Union Central manager, Cin- 
cinnati, who will discuss the investment 
side of life insurance. 





R. C. CALDWELL MADE MANAGER 

The International Life of St. Louis has 
announced the appointment of R. 
Caldwell as manager for Minnesota with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. For three 
years prior to joining the International 
Life, Mr. Caldwell was field superintend- 
ent of agents for the Central Life As- 
surance, and before being appointed to 
that office acted as a general agent for 
the Des Moines company. 
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Group Covers 85 P. C. of 
Paper and Pulp Men 


REASON FOR THIS POPULARITY 





Cuts Down Turn-Over, Adds to Good 
Will, Brings Mental Content, 
Relieves Distress 





In a recent issue the “Paper Trade 
Journal,” New York, has a two-page edi- 
torial concerning group insurance. It ex- 
plains the start of this coverage, de- 


scribes various plans, methods of pay- 
ments, reasons for taking it out. While 
these reasons are an old story to life 
men, they are reproduced herewith in 
the language of the “Paper Trade Jour- 
nal” as it is intresting to see an outside 
viewpoint. 

“In a survey which covers 78 paper 
and pulp companies employing 35,099 
wage earners of whom 29,732 or approxi- 
mately 85% were protected by group in- 
surance, the plans have been analyzed 
and the experience has been collected by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
of 247 Park avenue, New York City. 

“The amount of life insurance and 
number of employes covered were not 
indicated in every report but comparable 
data were provided for 27,860 persons for 
whom $43,207,305 group life insurance 
was carried, or an average of $1551 for 
each employee. The definition of group 
insurance embodied in state legislation 
provides generally for two basic types of 
policy, the non-contributory plan in 
which the employer pays the entire cost 
of premiums or the contributory type 
where employer and employee share in 
defraying premium costs. In some cases 
there may be additional insurance which 
may be paid for entirely by the em- 
ployee. In no instance is the premium 
cost of a policy to a wage earner to ex- 
ceed 60 cents per month per $1,000 of 
insurance. Of the $43,207,305 group life 
insurance, $41,676,265 was segregated ac- 
cordingly : $29,925,200 or 72% was on a 
contributory basis; $11,380,065 or 27% 
was on a non-contributory basis; $371,000 
or 1% was additional insurance paid for 
by employes. 

“The development of group insurance 
was given an impetus during and imme- 
diately following the World War when 
it was installed mainly as an incentive 
to attract and hold labor. The earliest 
policies were paid for entirely by the 
employer but more recently the tendency 
has been toward the contributory type 
since it has been claimed that this form 
is less paternalistic, less costly to the 
employer and indicates that the employes 
appreciate the value of insurance by their 
willingness to help share in its cost,” says 
the “Paper Trade Journal.” 


Reasons for Group 


“The purposes which prompted the in- 
stallation of group life insurance were 
not reported by all companies, but of 
those who gave one or more reasons for 
adopting this activity the desire to re- 
duce labor turnover was mentioned 14 
times; the desire to provide for depend- 
ents of employees was mentioned fifteen 
times; to provide for the welfare of em- 
ployes was mentioned seven times; the 
desire to secure closer co-operation and 
loyalty was mentioned five times; the 
desire to provide insurance for those who 
did not or could not otherwise secure 
it was mentioned three times; the de- 
sire to reduce the anxiety of employees 
concerning their dependents was men- 
tioned three times; the desire to increase 
the amount of benefit previously paid by 
mutual benefit associations was men- 
tioned two times; the desire to reduce 
the moral obligation of company contri- 
butions in case of death was mentioned 
two times; that it was given instead of a 
Christmas gift was mentioned two times; 
that it was given at the request of em- 
ployes and because other plants did it 
were each mentioned once. 

“Because of the incipient high rate of 
labor turnover, employers do not as a 
rule provide insurance until a specified 
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period of employment has been served 
or until other qualifications have been 
met. Lae: 

“That group insurance displaced the 
need of a benefit society was the com- 
ment received in several instances of 
those companies who did not have such 
an organization. Generally, the estab- 
lishment of a group insurance program 
did not lead to the dissolution of an ex- 
isting benefit society since these associa- 
tions still carried on social or athletic 
functions or served other uses. 

“In connection with the purposes which 
prompted the installation of group insur- 
ance it is well to consider the experience 
of the industry with this project in the 
light of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which have been noted. In the 
reduction of labor turnover, it was felt 
by the companies that group insurance 
may be a force tending to keep an em- 
ployee provided that no greater wage in- 
ducements or other equally attractive in- 
centives were offered elsewhere. It was 
felt to be unlikely to become a panacea 
for the reduction of all labor ills. Proper- 
lv planned and administered, it may 
therefore be a factor tending to sta- 
bilize labor. 

“As a rule, employes appreciate the 
value and benefits of insurance, especially 
the older and married wage earners. Oc- 
casionally it was reported the single men 





and women without dependents did not 
appreciate life insurance as fully as oth- 
ers since they claimed ‘they had to die 
to win it. When sickness and accident 
coverage is offered, this objection is 
overcome and in many cases younger em- 
ployes recognize the value of such in- 
surance. 

“In some cases, group insurance has a 
gcod effect on the employes and the 
community in the cessation of solicita- 
tions for assistance to dependents of em- 
ployes or for disabled wage earners. To 
the employe it offers assurance that his 


dependents will have available at his de- ~ 


cease a definite sum to enable them to 
readjust themselves or where sickness 
and accident benefits are awarded, it pro- 
vides a definite sum during his period of 
disability. 

“To the employer, it offers indirect 
values. Since he may not be designated 
as the beneficiary no direct financial ben- 
efits accrue. The value of group insur- 
ance to the emplover rests upon the as- 
sumption that with the presentation of 
free or contribytory insurance protection, 
the employe will therebv be drawn closer 
to the organization. will be more loyal 
and cooperative and less mobile. To ac- 
complish these aims has entailed an ex- 
pense which must be balanced against 
the advantages and disadvantages exper- 
ienced.” 
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ALDER’S PERSONALITY 





Some Insurance Editors Defend Associa- 
tion President; Others Are Luke- 
warm or Critical 
There is something about the person- 
ality of President Alder of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters which 
attracts unusual attention judging by the 
extremely personal comments about him 
which have broken out in the insurance 
papers since he took the National Asso- 
ciation’s helm. Some of the insurance 
papers like him, some do not; but he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is not a nonentity; that his head has 
enough distinction to be patted or 
cracked. Recently he has been discussed 
by Editors Charles Dobbs and Cyrus 

King Drew. Observes Mr. Drew: 

“My reference to President Alder was 
not an attack, just a gentle admonition. 
The organization is so superior to any 
individual, it is so rooted in the very 
vitals of true life insurance service, there 
is no come-back so far as the real works 
are concerned. I know, and so does 
everybody in the realm of higher-ups, 
that the selection of a figure-head for 
this virile organization does not always 
properly reflect its actual spirit. There 
should be care taken that the man thus 
chosen stands well back home, that he 
is of the real organization type and that 
his home town, at least, radiates the 
proper idea of organization value by 
maintaining a worthy branch of the Na- 
tional body. I found that Alder of Salt 
Lake City did not fully fall within this 
classification, and no matter what is said 
about it elsewhere, I know what I’m 
talking about.” 





GEORGE LACKEY AGENCY 





Far Ahead of Last Year’s Record at this 
Time; Massachusetts Mutual Results 
In Oklahoma 


Outstanding in the history of the Okla- 
homa agency for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life was the first six months of 
1927, according to George Lackey, gen- 
eral agent. The agency, during this pe- 
riod wrote nearly as great a volume of 
paid business as during the entire twelve 
months of 1926. The books show $2,505,- 
422 for the first six months of 1927. 

Because of the growth of the agency 
larger quarters have become imperative. 
July 11 the offices were removed to 
1501-1510, in the new Perrine building, 
which will more than double the avail- 
able floor space. A special room will 
be reserved exclusively for medical ex- 
Inations. 

Mr. Lackey’s personal production has 
been large. A special drive to honor W. 
M. Bennett, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, was made in June. 





CELEBRATES JUNE RECORD 





Alexander Agency of Guardian Life 
Holds Luncheon at St. George Hotel; 
Vice-President Hansen Guest 


Vice-President T. Louis Hansen was 
the guest of the Paul Alexander Agen- 
cy of the Guardian Life at a luncheon- 
meeting held one day last week at th« 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, in celebra 
tion of its record-breaking production in 
June. In addition to Mr. Hansen, th« 
speakers were Leon Alexander, leading 
producer of the agency; I. H. Levinso1 
and A. A. Kaye. Paul Alexander was 
toastmaster. 

During the month of June the Alex 
ander organization submitted 116 appli 
cations representing $526,000 of business 
This is the best month in the history 
of the agency. Leon Alexander is lead 
ing the Guardian for the first six month: 
of the year as well as for the first eleve: 
months of the club year which will ter 
minate in August. 

During the month of June Leon Alex 
ander led the agency with twenty appli- 
cations for $125,000. The runner-up wa 
Louis Schacher with nine application 
for $74,000 and the third man was “Har 
lem Tommy” Murphy with twelve ap 
plications for $57,000. 
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Boston Summer School 
Proved To Be Success 


THE CLASS PAYS FOR _ $2,322,845 





Ferte-Sive of Class of Seventy-Seven 
Produced One Application Weekly; 
Interviews at Graduation 





School days are over for the seventy- 
seven members of the Boston Life In- 
surance Summer School, which closed 
july 22 in the New England Mutual's 
home office, Boston, with appropriate 


exercises. According to Vincent Coffin 
ii was one of the most successful classes 
of the kind ever put on. During the 
seven weeks the school has been in op- 
eration, $2,322,845 of new business was 
written and paid for by the class, which 
would be on the basis of $16,000,000 for 
the year. . (a 

The graduation exercises opened with 
the final test interviews. The first was 
staged by Alfred T. Haskell, of the Penn 
Mutual, as the prospect, with James R. 
Warren of the Massachusetts Mutual as 
the agent. The second was put on by 
Miss Louise Hall of the Massachusetts 
Mutual as the prospect with Mrs. Ma- 
rion C. Bundy of the Penn Mutual as 
the agent. The judges were Paul F. 
Clark, William B. Phelps and. Alex 
Hammer, who awarded the prize (a 
fountain pen) to Mr. Warren. 

Garoge H. Tracey, chairman of the 
educational committee of the Boston as- 
sociation, paid compliment to the faculty 
of the school as well as to the students. 
He said the question had frequently been 
asked as to whether there would be a 
class next year. “It depends entirely 
upon you men and women,” he said. “If 
you put into practice what .you have 
learned, writing the amount necessary 
to qualify for your diplomas, there is no 
question about a class next year. Re- 
member you are being watched and upon 
you depends the success or failure of 
this class.” 

Ralph Engelsman of the faculty sum- 
marized the work of the class saying 
that during the session, devoting about 
two hours a day to the work of actual 
soliciting, $2,322,845 had been paid for. 
Of the seventy-seven members of the 
class forty-five produced business every 
week of the class, while twenty-four 
wrote an application a week, making the 
“App. a Week Club.” Every call made 
by a member of the class had a cash 
value of $4.89, while every interview had 
a cash value of $11.90. This chart 
showed that there was a constant in- 
crease in the number of calls and in- 
terviews. ; 

The last speaker was Vincent Coffin, 
the director, who suggested that it would 
be a good thing for small groups to be 
formed by the students in the different 
agencies to continue the study of life in- 
surance and allied subjects. He also rec- 
ommended that courses be taken in some 
of the schools and colleges in finance, 
banking, trusts, etc. 

He referred to the subject of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, being developed 
under five heads: (1) needs; (2) selling; 
(3) general education; (4) commercial 
law; (5) finance, banking, credit, etc. It 
was thus to be scen that any person 
securing this degree must have consid- 
erable attainment, both as a scholar and 
as a practical life insurance salesman. 

He read a telegram from J. D. Book- 
staver of New York, who expressed his 
regrets at not being able to be in Bos- 
ton to take up the matter of the Alum- 
ni Association with the students, but said 
that he would be represented by George 
H. Doggett. 





$100 FOR 20 YEARS’ SERVICE 

The Missouri State Life have an- 
nounced that every, employe who com- 
pletes twenty years of service with the 
company will receive $100 in gold and 
thereafter an annual vacation of three 
weeks and will not be required to sign 
a time record. So far four employes 
have been awarded these honors. 


Canada Life’s New 
Non-Medical Limits 


CONSIDERS $10,000 ON MEN 





Formerly It Was $5,000: Limit For 
Women Is $2,000; Text of 
New Rule 





‘The Canada Life has increased its 
limits for non-medical applications so 
that now $10,000 will be considered on 
one life. Formerly, it was $5,000. 

The following new rules have been 
adopted: 

“If the applicant has been medically 
examined for this company within two 
years and has not subsequently applied 
on a non-medical form, and if the 
amount of new insurance applied for, to- 
gether with that already in force, does 
not exceed $20,000, then the company 
will consider new insurance on the non- 
medical form, provided the amount of 
the new application does not exceed 
$10,000. 

_ “If the applicant has not been med- 
ically examined for this company within 
two years, the amount of insurance that 
the company will issue on the non-med- 
ical basis in any one vear on male lives 
shall be limited to $5,000; in any two 
years to $7,500, and in any three or more 
years to $10,000; and further, in no case 
shall the new insurance applied for, to- 
gether with that already in force( med- 
ical and non-medical), exceed $15,000.” 

The limit on non-medical insurance 
for women is $2,000. It is written only 
on women between ages eighteen and 
forty-five who are self-supporting single 
or widowed. In any case the company 


reserves the right to require an exam- 
ination. 





DISABILITY INSURANCE 
A Letter to a Liverpool Newspaver From 
a Member of the British House 
of Commons 





F. A. Harvey of the House of Commons 
has written this letter to a Liverpool 
daily paper, making some _ interesting 
comments on disability insurance: 

Sir—Why is it that so little use is made 
in this country of disability insurance ? 
In the United States and Canada nearly 
every holder of a life policy carries the 
disability benefit, but very few British 


life policyholders so far have been pro- 
vided with it. 

Disability insurance is merely insur- 
ance against total disablement. It is not 
therefore life assurance at all. But as 
it forms the essential complement to a 
life policy, it has come almost exclusive- 
ly to be connected with it. It operates 
to provide certain benefits should the life 
policyholder become totally disabled per- 
manently—or sometimes temporarily or 
permanently—while his life policy is in 
full force. 

Only a few British life offices as yet 
are prepared to make the benefit avail- 
able. and there are good reasons for 
British offices moving slowly in this mat- 
ter. For it is well known that American 
offices have experienced heavy losses in 
extending the benefit to their assured, 
and the data upon which to compute 
premiums. do not yet exist. 

At the same time, disability insurance 
where it can be granted is an inestimable 
boon, and I am interested, therefore, to 
learn that a frank and free discussion 
between American and Canadian and 
British actuaries on this subject is to take 
place at the International Congress of 
Actuaries. which is to be held at the end 
of this month. 

Disability insurance is one of the most 
urgent and practical questions which the 
insurance world has to face, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that as a result of 
this discussion it may be found possible 
to make it more generally available in 
this country. 
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“NYLIC-CLUBS-- 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished 
Service. It also provides every candi- 
date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
posed task and yard-stick. 


Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
$1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 


Every year since its foundation this Club has 


played an important part in the growth of hund- 
reds of earnest agents. 


Its greatest service has bee.1 to inspire average agents to reach, 
and remain on, a plane of success. 


Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB 
with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of 
these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 


The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 


requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 


To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 


Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 


furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 


Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sional equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 


ear, 


Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- Bo a I 
rious, persistent, satis- if it Lo] of ol oftdod did 
fied and happy? 











a, New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Practical Sug gestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





Arthur H. Dahrin- 

Guaranteeing = ger, of this city, an 

Return of agent of the Connec- 

5% ticut Mutual, tells of 

a 5% guarantee sales 

talk he makes. The company’s agency 
publication describes it in this way: 

“My prospect had no need of addi- 
tional insurance, so we got to talking 
about investments. He considered 5% 
return the best that could be had with 
safety. On his admission that he knew 
of not one investment that would guar- 
antee 5% for his life, I got him to ad- 
mit that if he could ‘make such an in- 
vestment for his wife, it would be a good 
thing to do. Result, I sold him $25,000 
principal sum on which I guaranteed his 
wife 5% (plus excess interest) upon his 
demise. This was the way it was done. 
Our regular Interest Income rate is 3% 
or $750 a year on $25,000. I promised 
him $4,250 a year (which is 5% guaran- 
teed). To meet the difference of $500 
a year I sold him 10 years certain with 
deferred annuity settlement (Form V), 
totalling an amount sufficient to produce 
the other $500. 

“In my preliminary talk he agreed 
that any first class investment which 
would guarantee 5% for any length of 
time was selling above par or at a pre- 
mium, and so this insurance because of 
its high yield would naturally require a 
little above par payment. He took it, 
and the next year I sold him the neces- 
sary amount with deferred survivorship 
annuity (10 years certain and for life) 
to provide that his $25,000 in another 
company would also pay 5%.” 

e & 

A recent issue of 
“The Twentieth Cen- 
tury News” makes 
some pertinent com- 
ments on the type of agent who does 
his work in a somewhat perfunctory 
fashion; that it, the sort of person who 
thinks his duty is done after he has 
explained his proposition to a prospect. 
The writer says: 

“Many salesmen believe they have 
done their duty to themselves and com- 
pany when they have explained their 
proposition thoroughly to a_ prospect. 
His decision, to this sort of salesmen, 
whether it be ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ is thought 
to be something that cannot be con- 
trolled. If that were true, no business 
today would need salesmen; all they 
would need would be a good printed 
catalogue or a phonograph record which 
might be sent to a prospect, telling him 
all about, the product the firm has to 
offer. The real job of a salesman is to 
get a prospect to decide ‘Yes’ at the end 
of the interview; he should begin work- 
ing up to a ‘yes’ answer just as soon as 
his interview begins. 

“Not very long ago, a sales letter 
written to the salesmen of a leather 
belting concern came to my attention. 
Perhaps it made an impression on me 
because it had to do with life insurance, 
but nevertheless I believe it is a mighty 
good illustration of the power a sales- 
man can have over his prospect in con- 
trolling his final decision. Here is the 
letter in part: 

“‘T base these remarks on my person- 
al experience. If a salesman pushes me 


Affirmative 
Salesmanship 


to the point of saying “Yes” or “No,’ 


before he has made me tell myself that 
I want his goods, or my negative reply 
is ten times more difficult for him to 
change to “Yes,” than if he had eased 
away, leaving me the opportunity to 
think it over. At the same time, a sales- 
man can gather to himself arguments 
with which to bombard me on his sec- 
ond visit for which he should of course, 
pave the way. 

“*To illustrate—I have always felt that 
insurance cost more than it was worth. 
I have turned down more insurance 
salesmen than any other class of men 
who call at our office. 

““However, last November when I re- 
turned from New York, I happened to 
tell a friend of mine about a taxi acci- 
dent I chanced to be in while in New 
York. This remark evidently traveled 
back to a life insurance agent. That 
“bird” called on me shortly after and 
painted a picture of my possible death 
in New York, how the business couldn’t 
get along without me (which of course 
isn’t so), how my responsibilities had in- 
creased since going into a new business, 
how my six-year-old boy would feel the 
loss of his father. 

“Then he proceeded to tell me that 
I was overweight and might not be able 
to get more insurance. That was the 
finishing touch. I determined right there 
and then that I was going to prove that 
I could get all the insurance I wanted 
and I half-heartedly told him that I 
might consider taking on an additional 
$10,000 policy. 

““All this time he was showing me 
how little it really costs per year and 
advising me the kind to buy. He knew 
I was a fellow to say “No,” so he kept 
up a rapid fire of reasons why I should 
say “Yes.” 

“‘*And he won by so doing. I intend- 
ed to buy $10,000 worth of insurance. 
He had worked up an appealing story 
from a lead. He planned his attack. He 
wouldn’t let me say “No.” He fixed an 
appointment for my examination at two 
o'clock Saturday afternoon. On_ that 
Saturday morning he phoned me at nine 
o’clock and again at twelve o'clock. He 








SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let| Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 


AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 


had planned his interview. He worked 
hard. He prevented me from saying 
— 

‘This life insurance agent stayed on 
ihe job and he worked Saturday after- 
noon. He never would have sold me as 
large a policy as he did during working 
hours in my own office, but he had me 
in his office where I had to listen. And 
believe me, he painted a word picture 
which made me think. He really made 
me feel like a piker because I wouldn’t 
take out a $100,000 policy, but he actu- 
ally sold me three times as much as I 
had intended to buy. I bought a $30,000 
policy instead of $10,000.’ 

“Learn to lead your prospect into the 
‘Yes’ attitude. Ask him as many ques- 
tions as you can think of that will re- 
quire the answer ‘Yes.’ If you are care- 
ful in your choice of submitting ques- 
tions to a prospect, you can word them 
in such a way as to get a ‘Yes’ answer 
even if the intimated answer is logically 
‘No.’ For example, by using the unde- 


sirable answer in your own question, a 
prospect must answer with the opposite, 
as: ‘If there is anything about this 


proposition that you dislike, Mr. Jones, 
you. would tell me “No,” wouldn’t you?’ 
The answer is of course ‘Yes.’ Get your 


prospect talking ‘Yes.’ 
‘Yes’ and when 
comes, the chances are in your favor 
he will answer ‘Yes.’ 


Make him think 
the final showdown 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 








Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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WANTED — PENSION 
SALESMAN 


The Group Pension Department of 
a Life Insurance Company requires 
the services of a young man with 
the following exceptional qualifica- 
tions: 

1. College graduate, 
ics preferably. 

2. Actuarial training, with Home 
Office experience if possible. 

3. Knowledge of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, including group 
would help. 

4. Knowledge of group pensions 
would be valuable. 

If you think that you can fill the 

bill write me a letter giving your 

qualifications and past business rec- 
ord and whether employed at pres- 
ent. All replies confidential. 
Box 1063 
The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


in Mathemat- 














“HAVE YOU FIGURED 
IT OUT?” 





How much insurance should a 
man have? That question can be 
answered to a certainty through 
the use of the Canada Life Per- 
sonal Inventory Form, “Have You 
Ever Figured It Out?” Ask for 
your copy by mail please. 


HERBERT W. JONES 
Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 


























satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 
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You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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Rhodes Back From 

Trip To Great Britain 
PRAISES HOSPITALITY THERE 
Band at Actuarial Dinner Played Selec- 


tions From Wagner, Straus and 
Other Great Composers 








E. E. Rhodes, president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit, returned this 
week from the International Congress of 
Actuaries. He found pleasure in meet- 
ing the actuaries of thirty-four countries 
gathered in one assembly and regarded 
the resumption of the international ac- 
tuarial sessions as commendable. He 
made a couple of talks while in Great 
Britain, one of them at a social func- 
tion. 

Ir his talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer, Mr. Rhodes confined his com- 
ments to expression of the appreciation 
the visitors had for the warm-hearted- 
ness of the British. The visitors were 
made to feel in every way that they 
were guests whose presence was wel- 
comed by the country. The tremendous- 
ly impressive Guildhall dinner was an 
event long to be remembered and there 
was a government dinner which made 
a deep impression upon Mr. Rhodes, 
given at Lancaster House with Winston 
Churchill presiding and attended by forty 
of the visiting actuaries and forty Brit- 
ish ones. 

From this side of the water the gov- 
ernment dinner was attended by T. B. 
Macaulay, president of the Sun Life; 
Arthur Hunter, New York Life; Henry 
Moir, United States Life; G. D. Finlay- 
son, the Canadian commissioner, and Mr. 
Rhodes. 

A Sample of British Courtesy 

As an example of the British habit 
of doing the right thing, their courtesy 
and thoughtfulness Mr. Rhodes cited the 
receipt by those present of pictures of 
the dinner at which Winston Churchill 
presided. It was a group photograph, 
each person identified on the frame mat 
where the picture was pasted. The pic- 
ture was mailed with a letter from the 
Treasury Chambers, reading as follows: 
“Iam directed by Viscount Peel, Min- 
ister in Charge of Government Hospi- 
tality, to ask your acceptance of the 
attached photograph taken on the occa- 
sion of the government dinner party at 
Lancaster House on June 27. Lord Peel 
thinks you may be interested to have 
this picture as a souvenir of the Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries.” 

Mr. Rhodes also commented upon the 
character of the music at the Guildhall 
Dinner which was furnished by the Band 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Cap- 
tain E. C. Stretton, director. There 
wasn’t a jazz piece on the program, 
which included selections from “Parsi- 
fal,” “Rosenkavalier,” “Tannhauser,” 
“Fledermaus” and “Coq d’Or.” 

Mr. Rhodes toured Wales in an auto- 
mobile and also visited Scotland while 
abroad. 





ALONZO F. HERNDON DIES 


Alonzo F. Herndon, 65, a wealthy 
negro, died at his home in Atlanta, Ga., 
last week after an illness of several 
months. He was president of the At- 
lantic Life which has offices in eight 
ag *s and employed more than 700 peo- 
pie, 





MILLION DOLLAR PICNIC DAY 


_The agency organization and_ office 
lorce of the Bankers Life St. Louis 
branch held an excursion on Monday, 
July 25, in celebration of the agency 
writing $1,000,000 of new business last 
March. The occasion was entitled “The 
Million Dollar Picnic Day.” 





POINDEXTER PRESIDENT 


Clarence H. Poindexter of Kansas City 
has been elected president of the North- 
Western Mutual Life’s agency associa- 
tion, 
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APPRECIATION 


This Agency heartily thanks all 
its friends for the splendid increase 


of 110% for the first half of 1927. 
JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent Brooklyn and Long Island 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 
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TO BE CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 





Report Relative to Charles A. Peabody, 
Who Retires as President 
On August 31 

It is reported that when Charles A. 
Peabody retires as president of the Mu- 
tual Life on August 31 he will be made 
chairman of the board. The new presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life is David F. 
Houston. 





DIED IN AUTO ACCIDENT 

The tragic death of George P. Reif- 
schneider marks the passing of one of 
the best known life insurance agents in 
Oklahoma. Reifschneider was killed af- 
ter taking lunch with J. Henry Johnson, 
general agent, at Oklahoma City. While 
making a short turn, his car turned tur- 
tle, pinning him in such a manner as to 
cause death. He was an active member 
of the Oklahoma Association of Life In- 
surance Underwriters. 


NEW ERIE MANAGER 





Paul A. McBride Managing Fidelity Mu- 
tual; W. A. Palm to Be Asso- 
ciated with Him 

Paul A. McBride has been made man- 
ager of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life. New offices will be opened 
in the Marine Bank building this month. 

W. A. Palm, former district manager, 
will be associated with Mr. McBride. 


Erie office of the 





TO EXPEDITE MAIL 


At the Northwestern Mutual Life’s 
agency convention in Milwaukee _ this 
week President Van Dyke of the com- 
pany announced the adoption of a reso- 
lution by the insurance and agency com- 
mittee for the use of air mail and code 
releases to expedite the handling of the 
company’s business throughout the coun- 
try. 
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Hartford, Conn. 





Income Settlements Maintain 
Friendly Contact for Years 


A widow, whose husband’s insurance was 
being paid to her as a life income, walked into 
a local agency one day and applied for $5,000 
insurance for her son’s education. 


She said she’d been thankful many times 
for the income arrangement. 


Lump sum settlements frequently end all 
connection with the beneficiary. But an in- 
come settlement maintains the contact for 
years and establishes agent and Company 


firmly as a family institution. 


Connecticut 


General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 


Conn. 








Lindbergh on Tour 
Insured For $25,000 


U. S. LIFE HAS THIS’ POLICY 





Aviators Eagerly Asking If Companies 
Are to Let Down Bars; Byrd 
Insurance Is Wanted 





The attention of the life insurance 
companies was directed this week to 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh who is on 
a three months’ tour of the United States 
in the interests of aviation, during which 
time he will visit forty-eight states and 
stop in seventy-eight cities, making the 
journey in the Spirit of St. Louis, which 
carried him to Paris. He was insured 
this week for $25,000. The company car- 
rying the insurance is the United States 
Life. 

At the same time it is stated that 
Colonel Lindbergh is in the market for 


more insurance if he can get it; that 
brokers will try to insure Byrd on his 
South Pole flight, and there is a great 


interest among aviators to know if life 
insurance companies have let down the 
bars in reference to them. 

The Lindbergh $25,000 came about as 
the result of an inquiry made by Veitch, 
Shaw & Remsen, Inc., New York City 
brokers, from Harry Guggenheim, presi- 
dent of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc. Harry 
Guggenheim is a friend of J. J. O’Dono- 
hue, vice-president of Veitch, Shaw & 
Remsen, Inc. They got in touch with 
3arber & Baldwin, Inc., New York, who 
specialize largely in aviation insurance, 
and who placed the property damage and 
liability insurance on the Lindbergh tour 
and the insurance was placed with the 
United States Life. The policy for $25,- 
000 will run for three months and cost 
$598.25. 


VISIT ROCKEFELLER ESTATE 





Lawrence Priddy Takes Dr. Griffin Love- 
lace and George Kederich as 
His Guests 

Lawrence Priddy of the 
Life entertained over the week-end Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace, third vice-president, 
and George A. Kederich, manager in 
Brooklyn of the company. Mr. Priddy 
lives in Montclair, N. J., where he has a 
beautiful home and a terraced garden 
nearly a block long. 

On Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Priddy took 
Dr. Lovelace and Mr. and Mrs. Kederich 
through the Rockefeller estate at Pocan- 
tico Hills, N. Y. The trip was made 
through the courtesy of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 


New York 





OUTING AT OLEAN, N. Y. 

Members of the sales and office staff 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of the Buffalo and Olean offices held 
their annual outing Saturday at Lime 
Lake, near Olean, N. Y. More than fifty 
employes and their families enjoyed the 
outing program and dinner spread in 
picnic style on the grounds. Jay L. Lee 
of the Buffalo agency was chairman of 
the outing committee. 





The Martin T. Ford Agency of the 
Equitable Life Society, New York, has 
paid for $8,500,000 of insurance during 
the first six months of the year. This 
represents a gain of about a half million 
over the production for the same period 
last year. 





R. C. Webster, general agent of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been elected president of the 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 
Mr. Webster is also president of the 
local association. 


HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT,"Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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Look For British Unity 


(Continued 


ed of sufficient importance to be given 
a place amongst the subjects considered 
at the Congress. The “discussion” of it 
was perhaps rather disappointing, but for 
all that there was left no doubt that opin- 
ions of this class of business among Brit- 
ish actuaries have changed quite remark- 
ably. There was no longer any adverse 
criticism; and this is all the more aston- 
ishing when it is considered how un1- 
versally unfavorable to the successful de- 
velopment of group insurance have been 
industrial conditions within the British 
Isles. So far as the Congress succeeded 
in bringing the British offices out into 
the open on this subject, it has probably 
done much to assist in a move forward. 


Isolation About Disability 

Another subject of great interest dis- 
cussed was Disability Insurance, and here 
most British actuaries, probably much to 
their surprise, found themselves, if not 
opposed to the actuaries of nearly every 
other country, at least in a position of 
rather astonishing isolation. For where- 
as disability insurance is commonly prac- 
tised in nearly every country represented 
at the Congress, in Great Britain, the 
number of offices willing to include it in 
their life policies is very small. ; 

From the point of view of the policy- 
holder there is no question of the value 
of Disability Insurance. Nor have actu- 
aries in this country been unaware of the 
remarkable manner in which it has de- 
veloped in America, though apparently 
most of them were not aware that it was 
so general in other countries in Europe. 
Rather is it because of their knowledge 
of the difficulties encountered in this 
connection in America that they have 
hesitated to incorporate the disability 
benefits more freely in their policies. 
New Legislation May Bring Disability 

Nearer 

Moreover, there are two peculiarities in 
British life insurance which have mili- 
tated against the freer employment of 
disability insurance. In the first place 
the agents of British offices having no 
organization such as the National As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters in Amer- 
ica, and being moreover only very par- 
tially interested in life insurance have 
neither the inclination nor the means to 
exercise an influence upon the com- 
panies in a matter of this kind. As 
pointed out by M. Albert Linton of the 
Provident Mutual, the agency system 1n 
America has been largely responsible for 
the way in which disability insurance has 
been developed in the United States. In 
the second place, according to existing 
sritish legislation premiums received in 
respect of disability insurance, though 
incorporated as part of the ordinary life 
premiums, cannot be carried to the life 
account. With companies transacting a 
general business this would mean incor- 
porating disability insurance along with 
other general business the profits from 
which are exclusively the property of the 
shareholders, while with offices transact- 
ing life insurance only, separate disabil- 
ity insurance funds would be required, 
which in many, if not most cases, would 
entail obtaining powers from parliament 
to extend their business in this direction. 
British Insurance legislation, however, 
has recently been very carefully recon- 
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sidered by a Parliamentary Committee 
appointed for the purpose, and if and 
wnen the recommendations of that com- 
mittee are given effect to, companies will 
be enabled to transact life and disability 
insurance as a single operation. ‘lhere 
can be no doubt that this would remove 
one of the great objections to undertak- 
ing the business in this country. 

Over here there is a peculiar sig- 
nificance attaching to group and disabil- 
ity business, quite apart from their use- 
fulness to the community. As compared 
with American and Canadian companies, 
British companies are very reluctant to 
co-operate. While personal relations be- 
tween managers and actuaries are most 
friendly there is a very marked disin- 
clination on the part of individual offices 
to allow competitors too intimate a 
knowledge of their activities. The extent 
to which the offices thus stand alone is 
probably not very widely recognized 
abroad. One probable result of an ex- 
tensive adoption of group and Disability 
insurance would be to break down this 
individuality and to force companies to 
collaborate not only in combining their 
experience but also in coming to some 
working agreement geverning competi- 
tion, and the lines on which the business 
should be conducted. There can be very 
little doubt that this would be most ben- 
eficial to the business as a whole, par- 
ticularly if the idea of closer association 
were to be generally adopted so as to 
cover all classes of insurance transacted 
within the life insurance department. 

_ On the whole the effect of the Congress 
in respect of the probable development 
of Disability Insurance over here has 
been favorable. The note of warning 
sounded by Henry Moir, president of 
the United States Life, has certainly not 
passed unobserved, though probably it 
was not needed, British actuaries for the 
most part being pretty well alive to the 
general situation in the United States. 
Attention probably will rather focus on 
the opinion of Mr. Wood (Canada), who 
said that while those companies which 
had been most liberal had made losses, 
those which had been most cautious had 
made profits, and those which had 
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steered a middle course had come out 
about even. That and the point which 
he made about profit generally accruing 
from the double indemnity insurance 
which is almost universally included with 
the disability benefits, should have an 
effect on opinion in this country. Among 
many actuaries over here there is a feel- 
ing that disability insurance as part of 
the ordinary life insurance contract is 
bound to come; and as an actuary from 
a European country remarked, one can- 
not wait to commence the business until 
adequate home data are available; for if 
one did, a commencement would never 
be made at all! 
Under-Average Lives 


On the question of the insurance of 
under-average lives it is necessary to say 
very little exvept that despite the re- 
marks made by A. D. Besant in opening 
the discussion, which implied lack of con- 
fidence on the part of British actuaries 
in the Numerical System of rating com- 
nionly practised in America, it is widely 
recognized on this side that the rating 
of such risks by British offices proceeds 
more or less haphazard. Inquiries made 
after the Congress had concluded elicited 
the information that the remarks of Dr. 
Smolensky (Italy), which unfortunately 
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AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 


























on translation did not penetrate to all 
parts of the hall, contained particulars 
of a new system which is to be tried out 
by Italian offices probably in co-opera- 
tion. Doubtless more will be heard of 
this later, 

Generally the feeling over here is that 
the Congress has been most successful 
though on the broad lines on which it 
was designed it is natural to suppose 
that more information has come into the 
country than went out of it. There is 
little doubt that the time available for 
preparation was barely sufficient and that 
this, besides throwing a heavy burden on 
those responsible for making the ar- 
rangements, militated against as inter- 
esting a discussion as might otherwise 
have been forthcoming; for the various 
papers to be considered were not avail- 
able to members until a day or two be- 
fore they were discussed. From this it 
follows that while the usefulness of the 
proceedings in London may have been 
restricted, the full value of the Congress 
will not transpire for some time to come. 





NOW FIFTH IN COMPANY 


C. B. O’Connell of Aetna Life in Brook- 
lyn Has Paid for Million So 
Far This Year 


C. B. O'Connell, connected with the 
general agency of James P. Graham Jr., 
Aetna Life in Brooklyn and Long Island, 
is now the fifth leading man in produc- 
tion for the company during the first 
six months of this year. Besides this 
distinction, Mr. O’Connell ranks first 
among the Aetna Life agents in the met- 
ropolitan N. Y. district. 

If Mr. O’Connell maintains the pace he 
has set for himself this year, he will 
have paid for nearly $2,000,000 by De- 
cember 31. He has already reached the 
$1,000,000 mark in paid-for production. 
This is his second year in life insurance 
and he is 27 years old. 


AGENTS MOVE TO ELGIN 

Harry Patterson and Paul C. Patter- 
son, former general agents of the Ohio 
State Life at Anderson, Ind., have moved 
to Elgin, Ill., where they are to represent 
that company. Mr. Patterson was {or 
a number of years secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. at Anderson. 
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RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
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Prudential Announce 


Industrial Promotions 


FOUR SUPERINTENDENTS MADE 





Joseph Kasprzak, Buflalo Agent, Ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent; 
Thomas J. Stewart Now Work- 
ing From Home Office 





Many changes have been made in the 
industrial staff of The Prudential during 
the past week. They include the pro- 
motion of Morris Lewis, who has been 
made superintendent of the Baltimore 
district known as No. 1. Mr. Lewis 
entered the service of the company on 
February 24, 1919, as an agent at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and was promoted to an 
assistancy on February 19, 1923. 

Another promotion is that of Albert 
E. Heal, who has assumed the superin- 
tendency of the Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
district. Mr. Heal’s continuous service 
dates from May 15, 1911, when he went 
to work for the company in the Camden, 
New Jersey, district No. 2. He was ad- 
vanced to an assistancy on March 14, 
1914 and in July, 1915, he was transferred 
to the detached office at Woodbury, New 
Jersey, where he remained until his re- 
cent promotion. 

Thomas J. Duffy, former superintend- 
ent of the New York district No. 8, who 
has been on a disability leave of absence 
for several months, has recovered and 
has been made superintendent, unat- 
tached, and will work on special assign- 
ments from the home office. : 

It has also been announced that Elihu 
S. Tuttle, assistant superintendent, op- 
erating at New London, Conn., since 
November 7, 1910, has been made super- 
intendent of the Cambridge, Mass., dis- 
trict. . 

Joseph Kasprzak, a former agent in 
the Buffalo district No. 5, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent in the same district. 





BURIAL ASSOCIATIONS 





Oklahoma Commissioner Insists That 
They Comply with Insurznce Regu- 
lations; Gets Injunction 


The first victory of the insurance com- 
missioner’s fight to compel burial asso- 
ciations of the state to comply with in- 
surance regulations was won when Judge 
Asa Walden, district judge at Ardmore, 
issued a permanent injunction against 
further operation of the Oklahoma 
Southwest Burial Association. The in- 
junction was sought by Jesse G. Read, 
insurance commissioner, who contended 
the organization should obtain a license 
to operate an insurance business in Okla- 
homa. The case was a test brought by 
the commissioner to determine whether 
he had the power to regulate the activi- 
ties of burial associations in the state. 
Two companies of this character have 
complied with the laws and have been 
licensed by the insurance department. 
They are the Macedonia Burial Asso- 
ciation of Okmulgee and the Pyramid 
lhuilders of Okmulgee. They are classed 
as fraternals, and are, subject to the same 
regulations. 





MAKE I. J. BEERMAN MANAGER 
The Scranton Life has opened an up- 
town agency in Philadelphia in the At- 
lantic building, South Broad street. I. J. 
leerman has been appointed general 
agent. For several years Mr. Beerman 
has been a successful producer for the 
I quitable Life in Brooklyn. 





GIRLS CLUB DONATIONS 


The Two Hartfords Girls Club gave 
$350 to the Camp Courant at Hartford 
aud like amounts to the Times Farm 
aid the Hartford Social Settlement 
Building fund this week. The money 
was raised by a pageant held recently 
on the home office grounds. 


CLOTHES AND AMUSEMENTS 





Walter Story Thinks United States Has 
An Edge on Europe in This 
Direction—But Has It? 





In an otherwise very clever article, 
Walter Story, an able insurance editor, 
commenting upon the great advantages 
Americans have through life insurance 
protection as compared with Europeans, 
says: “Comparatively speaking, European 
countries have no life insurance; neither 
have they telephones, bath tubs, amuse- 
ments, clothes, automobiles as’ we have 
them.” 

It is true they are a little shy on tele- 
phones but when it comes to amusements 
Europe can very well stand comparison, 
and as Paris makes the styles for 
women’s clothes the world over and 
London for men’s clothes they need not 
take a back seat in that department 
either. 





PATRICK J. DONNELLY DEAD 

Patrick J. Donnelly, who was on a 
four months’ leave of absence, died July 
13 in the house he was born at Lewis- 
burgh, Ireland. Mr. Donnelly was 65 
years old, and was industrial superin- 


tendent of the John Hancock office at 
St. Louis. 











THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 


great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of i 
the Home Office and the Field Foren er 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 























EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 

















over 
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700,000,000! 





management. 
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HE Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record of 
+ achievement, and especially is it proud of its present position in the list 
of America’s great insurance Companies. 

and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. 
more than doubled in the past five years. Its assets have nearly trebled. 


It is one of the leaders— 
Its business has 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 


force. It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which 
is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise 
The men who control the Missouri State Life are men of wide 
experience, men who are accustomed to big scale business—great Commercial 
and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the great, 
outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing greater. 





LIFE 








ACCIDENT 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Home Office, St. Louis 


HEALTH GROUP 


Three Quarters of a Billion Before the Year Ends! 
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All Liberty-Loving Americans 


feel a thrill when they recall the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. This epoch-making document has been the fore- 
runner of political independence for hundreds of millions of 
people. Unfortunately, it did not and could not provide 
economic independence for dependents. 


But to the people of America is now offered an opportunity to 
sign an economic and financial Declaration of Independence,— 
for themselves and for those they hold most dear. Modern 
Life Insurance makes it possible for a man to attain independence 
for himself if he lives, and for his dependents if his life is cut 
short. And it is of particular significance that in the World’s 
greatest Democracy, where Liberty and Independence stand 
pre-eminent, Life Insurance, which gives economic and financial 
independence, has shown its greatest advance. In the United 
States of America there is more Life Insurance in force than in 
all other countries of the world combined. 'To the extent that Life 
Insurance banishes almshouses, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
and prevents crime, indigence and pauperism, it is truly aiding 
in making us a Nation of Freemen. May it not therefore be 
claimed that the extension of the Life Insurance principle has 
assisted in furthering individual and national independence? 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
W. A. DAY, President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE Fd NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Reddall’s New Book 
Tells How To Advertise 


EXCELLENT SAMPLES’~ CITED 





Advertising Manager of Equitable So- 
ciety Points Out Need of Careful An- 


alysis of Waiver Conditions 





The book of Arthur H. Reddall on 
“Publicity Methods for Life Underwrit- 
ers,” long awaited by advertising men in 
the life insurance business, made its ap- 
pearance this week. It comes from the 
press of F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 
and carries the approval of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Reddall is advertising manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
His book not only sets forth in a com- 
plete and unusually informative style the 
theory of advertising as applied to life 
insurance salesmanship, but is decidedly 
practical as it contains dozens of pages 
of actual specimens of newspaper adver- 
tising, direct mail advertising, literature 
of special drives, posters, signs and other 
contacts with the public through the 
printed word. 

Aim and Motive of Publicity 

Early in the book Mr. Reddall tells 
what advertising by enterprising life in- 
surance agents will do. Specifically the 
points scored by such advertising fol- 
low: 

It will make the agent known by name 
throughout the community in which he 
operates. 

{t will identify him locally with the 
company which he represents. 

It will break down sales resistance. 

It will acquaint people with the par- 
ticular type and character of service the 
agent is equipped to render. 

It will establish the agent on a par 
with the leading business and profession- 
al men in a community. 

It will keep the policyholders sold on 
insurance. 

It will help build a clientele. 

It will aid in meeting competition with 
various other commodities. 

It will increase the cash value of calls 
and interviews. 

Excellent Illustrations 


Mr. Reddall then proceeds to prove all 
of these points by giving examples. The 
type of material he has selected and the 
illustrations used are excellent. 

The author warns agents that no cam- 
paign should be started without sufficient 
market analysis, careful study of what 
the job consists, the objectives aimed at 
for ultimate attainment, and a careful 
allocation of the money available. A 
little forethought will prove well worth 
the time and effort involved. 

In looking through the specimen ad- 
vertising used by Mr. Reddall it is in- 
teresting to note that a handful of 
agents seem to be far in advance of 
others in the ingenuity, consistency and 
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CONFIDENCE 


in yourself and the company you represent 
is necessary to successful underwriting. 
The Equitable Life of Iowa, with its sixty- 
year record of service, inspires the confidence 
of the insuring public and makes the sale of 
its policy contracts more easy for its field force. 


Nothing which would make this Company an excellent com- 
pany to represent has been left undone. 
fairness to agents and policyholders are outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Its practices of 
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New England Mutual Life 
Ask your Prospect— 


“Will you leave, at your death, 
Property Value 





Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 








commensurate with your Life Value?’’ 


“For nineteen years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN 





5 Maiden Lane 
5th Floor 


5 Seconds from Broadway 














intelligence of their advertising in daily 
papers. 

Among these agents are Bert Swift of 
New Bedford, Mass.; Bill Atkinson of 
Geneva, Ohio; Edward A. Woods Co. 
of Pittsburgh; J. B. Binley of Little 
Rock; Karl E. Madden of Davenport, 
Ia.; and Bernice F. Cunningham of Med- 
ford, Mass. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
has to do with drives. In this the Tom 
Eubanks campaign in Arkansas is fea- 
tured. 





H. W. JONES AGENCY LEADS 

In the report of business up to July 
24th, the New York City branch of the 
Canada Life takes first place among 
agencies of the company on a basis of 
paid-for business against allotments. 
Herbert W. Jones is manager in New 
York City. 





C. E. ALBRIGHT AGAIN LEADS 





Produced $2,610,000 Last Club Year for 
Northwestern Mutual Life; 21st 
Year of Supremacy 
At the meeting this week of the North- 
western Mutual Life agents in Milwau- 
kee it developed that Dr. Charles E. Al- 
bright again was the largest individual 
producer for the past club year, making 
the twenty-first time he has had _ that 
honor. He produced for the year $2,- 

610,000. 

Up to date, Dr. Albright has put near- 
ly $43,000,000 of insurance on the books 
of the Northwestern Mutual. He has 
written about as much outside with other 
companies in surplus business. He has 
been with the company twenty-two and 
a half years. 


Banker Writes Book 
On Insurance Trusts 


AUTHOR IS C. ALISON SCULLY 





National Bank of Commerce of New 
York Official Tells Legal and 
Other Aspects 





The National Bank of Commerce of 
New York City has had copyrighted a 
book on “Insurance Trusts,” being a 
manual for attorneys and life underwrit- 
ers. The author is C. Alison Scully, vice- 
president and trust officer of the bank. 
In telling why the book was written the 
author says: 

“Five years ago the insurance 
was virtually unheard of. Today it is 
the most significant and outstanding 
class of business in the fields of trust 
service and life insurance. While the 
subject is one with which well-informed 
insurance underwriters and trust offi- 
cials are conversant, some do not under- 
stand it in all its details and therefore 
avoid the subject as strange and uni- 
familiar ground. Many members of the 
bar when asked by a client to draft an 
insurance trust agreement are puzzled 
to know how to proceed. This book is 
designed to place ready information at 
the disposal of those interested and to 
direct those having occasion to deal with 
the subject in their professional and busi- 
ness lives to sources of authority from 
which detailed technical information may 
be procured.” 

The Contents 

The table of contents follows: 

Funded and Unfunded Trusts. 

The Advantages of the Insurance 
Trust. 

Mutual Interests of 
pany and Trustee. 

Legal spects of the Insurance Trust. 

Validity of the Trust and Points to be 
Covered in Agreement. 

Matters Requiring Atteution of Law- 
yer and Insurance Underwriter after the 
Trust Agreement Has Been Executed. 

The Insurance Trust and Its Effect on 
Taxes. 

Specimen 
Agreements. 

The book also contains samples of an 
unfunded insurance trust—revocable; and 
of an unfunded insurance trust—irrevo- 
cable. The selling agent of the book is 
The Spectator Co. 


trust 


Insurance Com- 


Form of Insurance Trust 


JOINT HAND BOOK * 

“Insurance Report” has entered into 
an agreement with the “National Under- 
writer” whereby both publications will 
unite in the new edition of the Under- 
writers’ Hand Book for Colorado, New 
Mexico and Wyoming. 

The St. Louis Mutual Life has been 
licensed to do business in Illinois. Fred- 
erick H. Kreismann is president of the 
company which on December 31, 1926, 
had assets of $2,561,000 and $10,343,383 
of insurance. 





United States. 


Each child is a new prospect for the Juvenile Policy of The Lincoln National Life. 


The Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy is written on the lives of children ages 
1 day up to 14 years. The Payor insurance feature provides for waiver of further pre- 
miums in the event of the death or disability of the father. 


Lincoln National Life representatives always have a fertile field of prospects on 
which to work for new ones are arriving each day in his community. 


2,500,000 
NEW PROSPECTS EACH YEAR 


That is approximately the number of newly born children arriving each year in the 











The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $485,000,000 in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


opment of new agents. 





Founded 1865 
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Wrote 25 Apps. Without 
Calling On Friends 

EXPERIENCE OF LOCAL AGENT 

S. A. Woodrow, Security Mutual, Didn’t 


Know One of His Many Clients 
At Start of Year 





S. A. Woodrow of the Batiey Agency 
of the Security Mutual Life, wrote an 
article for that company’s agency pub- 
lication on how he wrote twenty-five ap- 
plications in May. 

Mr. Woodrow says that three months 
ago he did not know personally one of 
the clients he had written in May, and 
he now. believes. personal friendship 
to be a handicap rather than a help. 

In discussing his experiences for the 
month, Mr. Woodrow says: 

“I think there is a natural hesitation 
on the part of the prospect to discuss 
an intimate financial situation with a 
friend, who may have many other friends 
in common with the prospect. I think 
there exists a feeling (never expressed 
but there) that the confidence may be 
violated, and they prefer to take no 
chances. Whether or not this is true, 
the fact that undoubtedly stands unchal- 
lenged is that it is easier to delay the 
actual closing with an agent who is a 
friend than one whom you are meeting 
as a business man to business man. 

“I prefer to deal with those who are 
comparative strangers, and while I use 
every effort to sell myself to my pros- 
pect, to sell him the thought I know 
what I am talking about and am compe- 
tent and will give him the right kind of 
protection for his dependents, I studious- 
ly avoid selling myself to him as a 
friend, as the only thing you gain is 
making the closing harder. Naturally, 
not being thoroughly acquainted with the 
life insurance business and the various 
and sometimes intricate policies issued 
in various companies, I determined to 
play safe, and sell a policy that was for 
my particular territory in my mind un- 
questionably the best. That was the 
Whole Life policy. A little later I was 
able to master the details of Endow- 
ment Annuity at 80, and am and will 
continue to specialize on these two poli- 
cies. 


How He Got His Prospects 


“It might be interesting to know how 
I secured my prospects. I have abso- 
lutely no patience with the agent or 
salesman who is continually whining 
about leads. To me every person over 
the age of 15 is a lead, and after all a 
lead only means an opening that will 
afford you the opportunity of offering 
your particular service to a particular 
person. 

“I get my leads by talking to every 
person with whom I come in contact, 
about insurance in general. Naturally I 
drift around to my own company, and 
life insurance in particular, and hence, 
the man who may be a total stranger to 
me at 1 p. m., becomes a live prospect 
twenty minutes later. I keep a note 
book and immediately upon leaving him 
I jot down his name, address, business, 
and family status and any other infor- 
mation that will help me when I decide 
it is the opportune time to go after him 
for a close. 

“Where the prospect is luke warm on 
the subject of insurance you have to let 
him sell himself. This can easily be 
done if you keep the thought out of his 
mind that you are trying to sell him. 
Just feed him on concrete facts regard- 
ing insurance and the comfort that goes 
with the knowledge that he is carrying a 
policy that will in a measure make up for 
the financial loss his dependents will suf- 
fer in the event of his death. 

I might just stress a point on two 
cases as follows: 

No. 1—Every man who amounts to 
anything at all likes to believe he is of 
some importance in the world, and the 
more important you can make him feel 
the more favorably impressed he will be 
with you, for recognizing his value and 














THE NEW WAY 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 





Telephone: Chickering 2383-8 

















importance, hence, in talking to a pros- 
pect who has a weekly earning power of 
say $50: ‘Mr. Prospect, have you ever 
analyzed your value to the community 
in which you live, and to your family, in 
cold dollars and cents?’ Answer, ‘What 
do you mean?’ Reply, ‘As an individual, 
you have an earning power in dollars 
and cents that not only gives to your 
family the necessities of life but also to 
some degree the luxuries of life. That 
money in purchasing for them these ne- 
cessities and luxuries passes on and the 
profit entailed with each purchase you or 
your family make, add to the prosperity 
of the community in which you live. 
Consequently, you are a distinct finan- 
cial asset to the community and, based 
on your earning power, have a stated 
financial value, which can be accurately 
estimated in dollars and cents. Have 
vou ever figured exactly what it was?’ 
Invariably the answer is ‘No. What is 
it, and how do you figure it out?’ 
“Answer, ‘Based on your earning pow- 
er which is approximately $3,000 per 
year, while alive you are doing exactly 
the same amount of work that $60.000 in 
cash invested at 5% would do. Conse- 
quently you are actually worth as a me- 
dium of prosperity to your family, and 
the community in which you live $60,000, 
as in the event of your death, it would 
take that amount to replace your earn- 
ing power. You are probably not in- 
terested in what happens in the commu- 
nity after vour death, but you are cer- 
tainly interested in what happens to 
your family. We will grant that with 
your health one-half of the living ability 
would cease as far as your family is con- 
cerned. and without the cost of vour per- 
sonal living expense vour family could 
manage to live on $25 per week. Have 
vou an estate value of $30,000, either in 
insurance, real estate. or gilt edge se- 
curity investments? If not why not face 
the facts squarely and without eva- 


sion ?’” 


NEW PRUDENTIAL AGENCY 





A. Van Goldman Appointed Manager: 
Is Known as The La Salle Ordinary 
Agency 
A new office, to be known as the La 
Salle ordinary agency, has been estab- 
lished in Chicago by The Prudential. It 
is located in the Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building. In appointing A. Van. Gold- 
man as manager of this new office, The 
Prudential has selected an.insurance man 
who, from the outset of his career, has 

created an enviable record. 

Mr. Goldman was appointed on Sep- 
tember 24, 1920, as a special agent in 
the Minneapolis ordinary agency. Prior 
to that time he had been a salesman 
of stocks and bonds. When Jack Savlan 
assumed charge of the Minneapolis or- 
dinary agency he requested that Mr. 
Goldman be made his assistant manager 
and subsequent developments vindicated 
this recommendation. As an _ inspira- 
tion to new men and an authority on 
all forms of life underwriting, Mr. Gold- 
man speedily made himself an outstand- 
ing factor in the Minneapolis office. 

In assuming charge of the La Salle 
agency, Mr. Goldman returns to his na- 
tive state. He was born in Illinois and 
believes there are great possibilities for 
writing a large volume of ordinary busi- 
ness in its largest city. He already has 
removed his home to Chicago and is 
active in his new position. 





L. C. BARNES APPOINTED 

Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Luther C. Barnes as district 
manager of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
at Richmond, Ind. He will be associ- 
ated with B. F. Paugh, agency manager 
at Dayton, O. Mr. Barnes has been 
identified with the teaching profession 
for the last four years. Previous to that 
he spent ten years in life insurance, be- 
ing associated with the Cleveland Life. 





reputation. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. ‘ 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


There is no better company 














INSULIN REGIME 





These Cases Do Not Necessarily Call 
for Deduction; Some Observations 
by Dr. E. W. Beckwith 
Some comments upon insulin were 
made by Dr.. Edgar W. Beckwith, 
Equitable Society, in the current issue 

of “Medical Insurance” as follows: 

“A point frequently brought up is the 
question of insuring cases who have 
been on an insulin regime. It is be- 
lieved that these cases do not necessa- 
rily call for declination, provided suf- 
ficiently accurate data can be furnished 
in the form of a certificate from a com- 
petent clinician, showing blood sugar and 
urinary findings at the time the insulin 
treatment was instituted. If the case 
would have been insurable under the 
rules on those findings, it may be as- 
sumed to be insurable now, provided 
the current data are satisfactory. These 
cases, however, are believed to be rela- 
tively uncommon, the question arising in 
many instances on account of the use 
of insulin in the early days when it 
was not actually necessary in that par- 
ticular case; but with the increasing fa- 
miliarity of clinicians with the use of in- 
sulin and its administration to only the 
more severe cases, it will probably be 
uncommon in the future to meet with a 
case which has had insulin and yet 
whose condition was such as to be in- 
surable when insulin treatment was in- 
stituted.” . 





BUSINESS DESPITE FLOOD 


General Agent Searles of the Aetna 
Life in Memphis has written an article 
in the current issue of the “Aetna-izer” 
telling about business conditions in his 
section, and of how they have developed 
in the aftermath of the flood. 

He said in part: “While it is true that 
money is scarce, it is also true that lives 
must be protected. There is always 
someone who needs and will buy insur- 
ance, and I firmly believe that, notwith- 
standing the frightful destruction which 
has visited us, we will eventually work 
back to a larger and more profitable 
business. 

“The coming session of Congress will 
surely take steps to place us beyond 
chance of another flood, and with safety 
assured, our section will again take up 
its steady march to prosperity.” 





DALAGER DISTRICT MANAGER 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has an- 
nounced the appointment of L. E. Dala- 
ger as district manager at Marion, O. 
He will develop the Marion territory of 
the Dayton agency which is under the 
direction of B. F. Paugh. Mr. Dalager 
entered the life insurance business in 
1920 with the Aetna Life as an agent. 
Within a short time he was promoted 
to district manager and then supervisor. 
In 1925 he resigned and went with the 
Equitable Life of New York for whom 
he was district manager and field assist- 
ant, until the latter part of last month, 
when he resigned to go with the Equi- 
table of Iowa. 





ANALYZING SUB-STANDARD 

The Volunteer State Life, in discuss- 
ing an analysis of its sub-standard insur- 
ance, makes the following remarks: 

“Two significant facts were brought 
out by this study, first that two-thirds of 
the deaths occurred from impairments 
for which the extra charge was made; 
second, that accidents occur more fre- 
quently in the sub-standard group than 
in the standard. Our old friends alcohol 
and syphilis carried out their usual num 
ber. Eight were rated on account of hear 
disease. Five cases were rated on accoun' 
of “just a faint trace of albumin” and 
promptly died of nephritis—three o! 


them going out within the first year. 
Tuberculo’is, asthma, high blood pres- 
sure and rheumatism ran true to form.’ 
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Insurance Success of 


a Former Barber 


G. TAVORMINA’S FINE RECORD 





Star of D. A. Mason Organization Led 
The Prudential in 1925; Describes 
Selling Methods 





One of the largest of the New York 
branches of The Prudential is the one 
managed by Superintendent D. Arthur 
Mason at 114 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. Mr. Mason has had eighteen 
years of continuous service with this 
company and has been in charge of the 
New York office for five years. Last 
year his organization led the company 
in industrial and also paid for a substan- 
tial amount of ordinary business. 

Mr. Mason has a-large staff of agents 
most of whom are steady producers, 
writing satisfactory amounts of indus- 
trial and ordinary throughout the year. 
He has in his organization one or two 
of the outstanding industrial producers 
of the country, one of these having had 
$237 increase for 1925. 

Asked by a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter recently to what 
he attributes the success of his organi- 
zation, Mr. 
his men keep on the job every minute. 
He does not allow them to spend too 
much time in the office, but insists upon 
their remaining out on the debit as long 
as they possibly can. 

The leading producer of the Mason 
organization at the present time is 
Guiseppe Tavormina, who has been in 
the insurance business four years. Pre- 
vious to joining The Prudential he was 
a barber. He learned something about 
the insurance business from some insur- 
ance agents he used to shave. 

Mr. Tavormina was asked recently by 
The Eastern Underwriter to tell about 
his insurance career and the methods 
he uses in selling industrial insurance. 

“T saw in the insurance business,” said 
Tavormina, “a good future for myself 
and decided to give up the barber busi- 
ness and try my hand at selling life 
insurance. I had a few friends in that 
field and this helped me in the begin- 
ning. 

uP ‘started with The Prudential in 1924 
and the first six months had $53 increase 
and also paid for $32,000 ordinary busi- 
ness. The second year, 1925, I led my 
company with $237 increase. That year 
I also paid for $57,000 of ordinary busi- 
ness. I led all the way in industrial and 
was well up among the leaders of the 
country. In 1926 I had an increase of 
$210 and paid for $75,500 of ordinary 
business.” 

Asked if he could account for his suc- 
cess in selling industrial, Mr. Tavormina 
said he belicved it was mostly because 
of long hours and hard work, as well 
as his fondness for the business and the 
confidence he has in his ability to sell 
insurance. 

“I am firmly convinced that every one 
of the working classes should carry in- 
dustrial insurance,” he said, “and so 
am never satisfied until I have told a 
prospect my story, whether I succeed in 
sclling him a policy or not. Even though 
I know that I must pass through some 
hardships to see and talk with these peo- 
pie, I am willing to do it for the good 
0: the cause.” 

Does Not Watch the Clock 

“Another thing: I never watch the 


Mason said it was because 


clock. Half the time I don’t know what 
time it is; nor do I realize the late 
hour that I sometimes leave for home. 
Of course my interveiws during the day 
are mostly with housewives, and I do 
my best to leave them favorably dis- 
posed toward life insurance. In other 
words, I try to make them see clearly 
the need for industrial insurance and 
when I go to see the breadwinner in the 
evening I have the feeling that I have 
the lady of the house on my side.” 

One of the most effective arguments 
used by Tavormina in selling a policy 
is to remind the breadwinner of the 
family that when he is called away for 
a long time he usually leaves sufficient 
funds to take care of their needs in his 
absence. 

“Now the situation would be some- 
what the same,” says Tavormina to his 
prospect, “if you were called away for 
good from your dear ones. Surely you 
would not want to think of leaving them 
without having provided for them prop- 
erly by means of life insurance.” 


Closing a Man 


Tavormina said he does not have much 
trouble in closing a prospect after he 
has talked with him for a while. He 
does not do much talking in the begin- 
ning of the interview, but shows a sym- 
pathetic interest in everything the man 
has to say, no matter what he may be 
discussing. 

“In this way,” observed Tavormina, 
“T lead him gently on and finally man- 
age to get him around to my point of 
view. I tell him that I would not have 
come to see him so late at night if I 
were not interested in him and his fam- 
ily. As I talk my confidence grows be- 
cause I know that his wife, who is usual- 
ly present, believes in my proposition. 
After that it is not a hard matter to 
get him to sign on the dotted line.” 

He thinks another point in his favor 
is that he is punctual. He always ar- 
rives at a home at the precise time of 
the appointment, whether in the after- 
noon or in the evening. This pleases 
his prospects. 

Tavormina told an interesting incident 
in his career which illustrates how a 
successful agent works. While crossing 
Manhattan bridge one day some person 
accidentally struck the rear of his car, 
damaging the fender and other parts of 
it. Tavormina jumped out of his ma- 
chine and asked for the man’s licence. 
The man, thinking that Tavormina 
might call a policeman, seemed much 
perturbed and asked Tavormina to 
come to his home the following night, 
saying that he would try to settle the 
matter there. Tavormina sized up the 
situation quickly and promised to be at 
the man’s house at the appointed hour. 

bad | seized the opportunity to visit this 
man,” continued Tavormina, “knowing 
that I would probably meet his family 
and possibly sell them some insurance. 
The next night I went to his home, as 
planned, and met his father, mother, sis- 
ter and the grandchildren. 

“After he had settled with me for the 
damage to my car, something like $60, 
I told him that I was an insurance man 
and he seemed interested. The result of 
my visit was that I insured every mem- 
ber of the family, including the daugh- 
ter’s children. I sold the father of the 
man $10,000 of ordinary life, and the 
man himself $1,000 ordinary, his mother 
$2,000 of ordinary and a total of two 
dollars a week industrial on the lives of 
all the grandchildren. \ 


. 
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The Manhattan Life 


Taxes on Bulletin for July con- 
Life tains an article on in- 
Incomes come taxes _ that 


should be helpful to 
many agents. 

“Many agents,” says the writer, “are 
confused concerning the income taxes 
that a beneficiary may have to pay on 
the proceeds of life insurance policies. 
The following suggestions will clear up 


the situation under the present income 
tax law: 


1. When the insurance company holds 
the proceeds and pays the interest only 
to the beneficiary. 

Answer: Such income from interest is 
taxable just as any other income. 

The insurance company pays the 
beneficiary installments over a certain 
number of years. 

Answer: Part of these installments is 
interest and part is principal. Divide the 
commuted value of the income by the 
number of years income is to run and 
subtract this amount from the total an- 
nual income and the balance thus ob- 
tained must be added to the gross in- 
come for taxable purposes, thus: Sup- 
pose a man leaves his wife an income 
of $100 per month for 20 years. She 
would draw $24,000 but the commuted 
value of this is $17,420. Divide $17,420 by 
20, the number of years to run, and the 
result is $871. The annual income is 
$1,200. Subtract $871 from $1,200 and 
you have $329 which is interest and is 
added to gross income. (Remember that 
there are exemptions to individuals and 
if no other income were obtained except 
that of the life insurance, it would take 
a — income to have enough to 
tax. 


3. Suppose the insured buys an income 
policy for twenty years and life there- 
after or a policy is made payable under 
installment option No, 3 on a life income 
basis. 

Answer: The taxing authorities have 
ruled that in this case the interest can- 
not be separated from the principal, so 
the income proceeds are not subject to 
income tax until the amount paid bene- 
ficiary equals the commuted value thus: 
If a man buys a monthly income policy 
of $100 per month, the entire proceeds 
will be free from income taxes until 
$17,420 has been paid, after that the en- 
tire income is subject to income taxes. 
If income is derived from installment op- 
tion No. 3, it is not subject to taxation 
until the face of policy has been paid. 

4. The proceeds are used to buy an 
annuity. The answer will be the same 
as in No. 3. 

There is one safe rule to follow. The 
proceeds or principal of the policy are 
not subject to income taxes, but all in- 
terest received is subject to income tax 
provided gross income exclusive of the 
proceeds or principal of policy is great- 
er than the exemption allowed under the 
law. 


USED ARMORED CARS 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life is now 
engaged in moving from its quarters in 
the business district of Springfield, 
Mass., to its new $3,000,000 home office 
building in that city. One of the most 
difficult features of the removal was the 
transfer of securities worth $85,000,000. 
Armored cars under an adequate guard 
were used, and only those directly con- 
cerned were informed of the movement. 








TELLS HOW HE WORKS 





Prudential Agent Says Most Agents 
Good Planners, But Do Not 
Follow Plans 


J. V. Lafferty, one of the successful 
producers of Detroit No. 2 branch of the 
Prudential, tells ‘in the “Weekly Record” 
how he plans and works on his debit. 
He says: 

“Any success that I have had has been 
accomplished by concentrating my 
thoughts on what was to be done and 
laying plans how to do it, then following 
the plans to the letter. 

I believe that ninety per cent. of our 
agents that fail to do big things are 
usually good planners, but do not fol- 
low out their plans. To plan is to dream 
and visualize the way to accomplish the 
desired results you are out for. That 
part is easy. But to go out and do as 
your plan outlines, that is hard work. 

Don’t waste time on dead prospects. 
See the live ones, for there are many 
ready to do business. 

One way I had of getting rid of dead 
prospects was to feel their pulse every 
time they began talking about taking 
out that policy they intended to take, 
but not now. I had one on my debit on 
whom I called at 7:00 last night. I 
took him by surprise. I was never more 
serious in my life. I reminded him of 
his duty and told him that he had a 
soft, pliable heart, mellow with his 
thoughts as to the affection and love he 
had for his family. I pointed out to 
him, however, that other times it became 
hard, and this condition was caused by 
worry as to business and also the future 
welfare of his family. I pointed: out 
that I wanted to relieve him of 
this worry and to sell him enough 
protection so that he would feel that his 
duty to his family had been fulfilled. 
The interview ended by my securing an 
application for $10,000 and another one 
for a $200 monthly income. 

It is necessary to always be on the 
job, to think and plan for your prospect, 
and to work persistently and determin- 
edly toward the point to which every 
Prudential man should aspire, the placing 
of enough insurance on every one over 
his debit so that each family may be 
left in comfort. You will see the big 
duty that lies before you and the great 
number of prospects that you have to 
work on. We may never fully accom- 
plish our aim, but by working faithfully 
and constantly, we can lessen many re- 
grets in future years.” 





IMPORTANT TRIO 





Be With the Right People; Have Op- 
portunity and Profit by Asso- 
ciates, Says Company 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Says 
that the three greatest things in the 

business life of a man are: 

1. Connection with some institution, 
profession, firm, enterprise or cause 
which he can serve loyally; 

2. Opportunity to achieve, and to rec- 
ognize what he has accomplished ; 

3. Honorable and pleasant relation 
with his associates in the service. 





RATED “INTO” INSURANCE 

At the luncheon of the Boston 
Underwriters to Messrs. Coffin, 
man and See, educators, the 
made that when a man is 
agents should refer to hi 
rated into life 


Life 
Engels- 
point was 
rated up, 
him as “being 
insurance.” 
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GERMAN MARINE AGREEMENTS 

The German marine insurance market 
has recently adopted a scheme by which 
it participates in agreements made be- 
tween underwriters of other nations 
without becoming party to those agree- 
Thus with regard to the Nor- 
wegian hull tariff the Ger- 
inan market agreed to respect the terms 
and Nor- 


ments. 
agreement, 
of the pact between British 
wegian underwriters, irrespective of the 
fact that they were not involved in the 
negotiations. This agreement has fallen 
through, but the 
extra-national agreements has been ex- 
tended, and in future Dutch, Italian and 
French hull business will be written in 


scheme of observing 


Germany on no other terms than those 
embodied in the between 
British underwriters and those in Hol- 
land, Italy and France. This scheme is 
the German joint hull 


agreements 


administered by 
committee, which reserves the right to 
cancel any of its provisions should the 
occasion arise. 
that if 
underwriters 


By this it is apparently 
meant sritish, Dutch, French or 
Italian for Ger- 


man hull business on terms other than 


compete 


those current in Germany, the German 
market will abandon its respect for the 
business of the competing markets, and 
will retaliate by accepting business on 
competitive rates and conditions. Against 
this provision there can be no protest. 
The German market has given evidence 
will in making the 
agreements of other markets its own, 
and it cannot be blamed if it 
open a way of escape should this gen- 


of excellent good 
leaves 


erous gesture not be reciprocated. 





A BOOK WORTH READING 
In view of the flood of books being 
written on insurance subjects nowadays, 
a few of which are somewhat below par, 
it is refreshing to turn the pages of 
Arthur H. Reddall’s volume just off the 
press discussing “Publicity Methods for 


Life Underwriters,” as this book teems 
with facts and pictures which ring the 
bell. Mr. Reddall, who is with the Equi- 


table Life Assurance Society, and has 
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10,000 Greet V. L. Black, 
Back From Java Flight 


TRIP IN COMMERCIAL PLANE 


Most Exciting Adventure Was When 
Herd of Wild Elephants Charges 
Airship Carrying F. & D. Chairman 








Van Lear Black, chairman of the 
board of the Fidelity & Deposit and of 
its associate company, the American 
Bonding, recently completed a _ 20,000- 
mile round trip aeroplane flight from 
Holland to Java in the Dutch East In- 
dies. He left Amsterdam on- June 14, 
arriving in Batavia, Java, on June 30. 
He returned to the home airdrome on 
July 23. The actual flying time for the 
trip has been estimated at approximately 
180 hours. 

Mr. Black was accompanied on his 
epoch-making flight by his valet, two 
pilots and a mechanic. The plant used 
was one of the ordinary Fokker eight- 
passenger monoplanes which the Royal 
Dutch Airlines use in their daily serv- 
ices over Europe. His chief pilot, Gey- 
sendorffer, recently was presented by the 
Queen of Holland with the medal of the 
International Aviation Society, awarded 
for skill and reliability. The second pi- 
lot, J. B. Scholte, is also famed for his 
skill and level-headedness. 

The flight was a personal commercial 
trip having about it nothing in the na- 
ture of a stunt. Characteristic of his 
facility for compressing much meaning 
into a few words was Mr. Black’s reason 
for taking the passage. This, he said, 
was “for first-hand observation of pro- 
tracted commercial flying under varying 
conditions.” 

Sixteen Stops Made 

Sixteen stops were made, the distances 
between them averaging around 800 
miles. The cities and countries visited 
during the trip were: Budapest, Hun- 
vary; Constantinople, Turkey; Aleppo, 
Syria; Bender Abbes and Dilam, Persia; 
Basra and Bagdad. Irak; Karachi, Cal- 
cutta, Allahabad, Burma and Rangoon, 
India; Bangkok, Sungora and Singapore, 
Siam; Batavia, Java. 

During the trip the plane encountered 
heat as high as 124 Fahrenheit and rain 
so torrential that it beat into the pas- 
senger salon in streams. The only seri- 
ous delay that was experienced, how- 
ever, was betwen Bender Abbes and 
Bagdad, where the fliers were forced 
down by a sandstorm and had to wait 
four days until it subsided. 

The most exciting incident of the trip 
occurred on the Eastern flight. When 
taking off from the airdrome at Burma, 
British India, a herd of wild elenhants 
dashed out of the jungle towards the 
plane. The pilot, however, managed to 
clear the animals by a few feet. 

Upon the party’s return to Amster- 
dam, Mr. Black and his two pilots were 
given an enthusiastic welcome. At least 
10,000 people were gathered at the flying 
field and the five-mile route between the 
airdrome and the city was lined with 
thousands of others who had come to 
cheer the fliers. 

In the evening of his return Mr. Black 
and his pilots were the guests of honor 
at a banquet given by the committee for 
the promotion of commercial aviation 
and the Roval Dutch Airlines. At this 
banauet General Snyders. Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy, presided 
and there were present the American 
Minister. Richard M. Tobin; the Minis- 
ter for Colonies, and other dignitaries. 
During the dinner a telegram from the 
prince consort of Holland was read, con- 
eratulating the pilots and mechanic and 
Mr. Black upon the successful com- 
pletion of the flight and the proof it 
afforded that such trips are practical. 

Mr. Black is the first man to under- 








been from boyhood, is a master of the 
subject of publicity and advertising and 
the book should end probably will be 
most cordially rece’ved. 


take such a protracted flight in a passen- 
ger plane. His successful trip has helped 
to focus the attention of the entire world 
upon commercial aviation. Apparently, 
the F. & D.’s chairman has inherited 
much of the pioneering spirit of his 
father, the late H. Crawford Black, who 
was one of the founders and the first 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Deposit. 

The F. & D.’s successful campaign for 
Governmental recognition of Corporate 
Suretyship laid its share of the founda- 
tion for the subsequent growth and de- 
velopment of the business as a whole. 
Brilliant mentally and possessed of un- 
bounded enthusiasm, H. Crawford Black 
was a tower of strength in the early 
and critical days of the F. & D. He 
was one of the best-known men in Bal- 
timore; people sought his counsel in 
matters of business and finance, and he 
was also a pioneer in the development 
of the coal mining industry in Maryland 
and West Virsinia. 

Van Lear Black’s Activities 

Van Lear Black has been actively 
identified with the Fidelity & Deposit 
since 1895 when he joined the company 
as a clerk in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. Later he became assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, then a director and 
member of the executive committee. In 
1921 he was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the company. 

In addition to his connection with the 
F. & PD. Mr. Black is president of the 
Fidelity Trust Co.; one of the principal 
stockholders and chairman of the board 
of directors of the A. S. Abell Co., pub- 
lishers of the Baltimore “Sun” and the 
“Evening Sun.” He is also a director 
of several companies of national reputa- 
tion such as the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. and the Chatham & Phoenix 
National Bank of New York. 


MERGER UNDER WAY 

It became known on Monday that ne- 
gotiations pending for several weeks 
have culminated in a tentative agree- 
ment for merger or consolidation of the 
recently formed Louisville Life & Acci- 
dent of Louisville, with the Equitable 
Life & Casualty of Chicago, the latter 
concern also being a Kentucky corpo- 
ration, but having had its home office 
for four years in the London-Guarantee 
Suilding, Chicago. 

It is understood that in event of com- 
pletion of the plans for consolidation, 
the home offices will be moved to Louis- 
ville, but a Chicago office operated for 
the commercial accident and health de- 
partment. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 
Julian Price of the Jefferson Standard 
and Walter E. Webb of the National 
Life of the U. S. A. were New York 
visitors this week. 


NEW TRUSTEE 
Embry L. Swearingen, president of the 
First National Bank & Kentucky Title 
Trust Co., Louisville, has been elected 











a trustee of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. 
Leslie G. McDougall, assistant trust 


officer, Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, 
who is well-known to life underwriters 
for his talks on life insurance trusts, has 
been ill for several months but is now 
recovering rapidly. Mr. McDougall ex- 
pects to return to the office in the fall 
after spending the summer in Laurel- 
ton, N. J 
*k * x 

Sumner Ballard has been made a di- 
rector in the National Surety. He is 
one of the most influential of all insur- 
ance men; is president of the Interna- 
tional Insurance Co.; and United States 
manager of the New India, Skandinavia 
and Osaka Marine & Fire. Another new 
director of the National Surety is Ar- 
thur Choate. 

ime 

Laurence E. Fall, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, will spend the 
month of August at Tomahawk Island, 
Georgian Bay, where he expects to do 
considerable hunting. 











The Human Side 

















FRED J. BREEN 








F. J. Breen, assistant to the president 
of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, has written a tornado insurance 
sales article for the July issue of the 
company’s “News Items.” Mr. Breen, 
who used to be with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, knows what he is 
talking about when he urges the more 
widespread sale of tornado and wind- 
storm covers. He aided in the adjust- 
ment of the Florida claims last year, and 
that disaster was one of the greatest 
caused by wind in recent years. 

x Ok Ox 


Ralph Englesman, agent of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of New 
York, and also a member of the faculty 
of the New York University Insurance 
School, will leave for Europe in a fort- 
night. 





F. & D. EARNS YEAR’S DIVIDEND 
The Fidelity & Deposit earned slightly 
more than its full year’s dividend re- 
quirements in the first half of 1927, Net 
profits for the six-month period were 
$703,663. _ From this sum two dividends 
aggregating $350,000 were deducted and 
the balance of $353,663 was added to un- 
divided profits, swelling the latter item 
together with surplus to $3,516,340. 
_ The company’s investments increased 
in market value $750,000 during the first 
half of the year, but none of this en- 
hancement was included in income. 





GET OUT CONVENTION ISSUE 

The 30th anniversary convention issue 
of “Let’s Go,” the National Surety pub- 
lication, was distributed to the three hun- 
dred agents attending the sessions this 
week at Atlantic City and it made a biz 
hit. 

One of its features was the reprint of 
a human interest story about Chairman 
William B. Joyce, which appeared in the 
American Magazine in the April, 192) 
issue. 





INSURANCE OF JUNE MATHIS 


It is rumored that June Mathis, mo-t 
successful of the movie scenario writers, 
who died in a New York theatre this 
week, carried $1,000,000 insurance. 





REDDALL IMPROVING 


Arthur H. Reddall, advertising mans- 
ger of the Equitable Life Assurance S.- 
ciety, who has been ill, is now on tlic 
road to recovery. 
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The Estimate of Touring Americans 


This is the season of the year when 
people go to Europe—the deluge of 
Americans on the Continent. Every ship 
is jammed and there are lots of ships. 
We all know about the “Majestic”, the 
“Leviathan,” the “France,” the “Beren- 
garia,” but there are hundreds of smaller 
vessels (even freight ships) on which the 
Americans travel. The estimate of 
Americans who have or will visit Europe 
this Summer is 750,000. 

You would be surprised to know how 
cheap traveling is on some of the more 
obscure boats of the one-cabin variety. 
If you want to go third class on a great 
ship, an inexpensive jaunt, you will be 
quite amazed when you see your ship- 
mates. College professors, writers, ar- 
tists, seniors and sophomores and jazz 
orchestras, the latter going to Europe to 
reap what they think will prove a golden 
harvest. 

And you will also be surprised when 
vou learn what may be paid for rooms. 
Some of the palatial liners have suites of 
the parlor, dining room, variety with 
everything to be found in a skyscraping 
hotel. The fare for some of these suites 
tuns considerably into the thousands. 

* oe x 
Going-Away Parties 

The going-away has developed into 
quite an elaborate social ceremony as 
many people give parties to their 
friends before the ship leaves the pier. 
Some of ‘these parties are large, which 
in part accounts for the terrific jam on 
the decks and excitement just before 
sailing. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
these parties are decidedly wet. In the 
old days going down to the boat to bid 
your friends bon voyage was often quite 
a bore as the ship seemed to take an 
endless time in casting off, but now that 
the social end is so emphasized invita- 
tions to “Good bye; have-a-nice-time-in 
Europe” parties are eagerly accepted. 

At this point I desire to destroy the 
current illusion that after the boat 
teaches the three-mile limit the passeng- 
ers almost en masse descend upon the 
smoking room and camp out there, with 
the exception of those few hours which 
they would necessarily devote to their 
cabins and dining saloon. Not so. As 
the ship pokes its nose out into the At- 
lantic a few stray souls wander into the 
smoking room and a bottle or two of 
becr, a cocktail or a Scotch and soda 
are ordered, but frequently these strag- 
glers are really making an appearance 
so that they can horn into a bridge game 
carly and make sure that they will have 
playing partners on the otherwise dreary 
trip across. 

As the days go by a few hard drink- 
ers show up and establish themselves in 
the smoking room for most of the voy- 
age. Frequently, there are several tables 
of them and they certainly cut loose 
Consuming round after round of drinks, 

ut in contrast there are hundreds ot 











people on the great ships who are never 
seen taking a drink. On a recent Euro- 
pean trip, taken on the “Duilio,” one 
of the show Italian liners, the smoking 
room was a small affair, where hours 
would go by without a person sitting at 
a table. All of which indicates that there 
is still plenty of self-control in the coun- 
try and that possibly if there were open 
saloons on State Street, Chicago, Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, and Broadway, 
New York, most people would be able 
to pass them by, resisting temptation 
nobly. 
* * x 


“Did You Meet Any Celebrities?” 


A favorite question asked of returning 
voyagers from Europe is “Were there 
any celebrities on board?” after which 
the voyager is expected to reel off a col- 
lection of interesting anecdotes and per- 
sonal reminiscences about any persons 
with well-known names who were on the 
boat. 

If there is any time a celebrity is not 
a celebrity it is on shipboard. If a Maha- 
rajah were a passenger on a South Amer- 
ican ship leaving New York, he would 
be an old story on the boat before it 
got opposite Newport News. The first 
turn or two he took around the deck, 
people would look at him. About the 
fifth time one of his fellow voyagers 
would be sure to think he was too fat 
as he rounded a corner of the deck and 
nearly bumped into His Royal Highness. 

A United States Senator or Cabinet 
officer would attract little attention from 
deck passengers the first time around 
unless he had some funny way of -walk- 
ing, while a Congressman introducéd-to 
some one in the smoking room would 
not make as much impression as some 
one going over to play ina golf tour- 
nament. ‘ 

Actresses attract attention of women 
passengers if they have original clothes. 
An international banker would be very 
popular on board if he would permit 
fellow-passengers to meet him. Such 
men as J. P. Morgan and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon would quickly walk 
away if anyone came up and started a 
conversation unless they knew him. 

It is quite possible to go to Europe 
hoowadays and not meet more than two 
or three fellow-passengers. If one gets 
too chummy he will make those he ap- 
proaches look nervously at the signs 
tacked up all over the ship warning the 
passengers against professional gamblers. 
This sign about the professional gamblers 
means exactly what it says as card sharps 
are able to travel on many boats. Fre- 
quently, they make big killings. Many 
persons are so constituted that when 
taken in by swindlers they will not make 
a complaint because they do not care to 
expose their own credulity. When a 
‘complaint is made to the captain of the 
ship against a card-playing passenger, all 
the parties in the game are called into 
the captain’s office. A little questioning 
and possibly with the sight of a familiar 





face, he can ascertain the truth of the 
charge. When convinced that the pas- 
senger has really been swindled he in- 
sists that the gamblers give back the 
check. If they do not do so an officer is 
waiting for them at the pier and they are 
arrested. If they return the money they 
are told to keep away from the ship in 
the future. 
a oe 


The Lure of Gibraltar 


That Gibraltar is really the best known 
rock in the world can be felt as the boat 
taking the Mediterranean trip approaches 
the famous straits between Africa and 
Spain. When it is known that the Gib- 
raltar will be reached after dark the dis- 
appointment of the Americans on board 
is poignant. Everybody wants to see it. 

lf it is a moonlight night, however, 
everybody is on the deck trying to 
pierce formations out of the gloom. In 
the early part of the evening the moon 
shines on the African shore, the high 
mountains of Morocco dipping perpen- 
dicularly into the sea, making a sublime 
scenic spectacle. A few miles away one 
can see the Gibraltar Light. If one 
waits long enough, and the moon be full, 
there is really a thrilling shadowy view 
of Gibraltar. For the most part, how- 
ever, those who go through the Straits 
from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean 
feel that they have been cheated if they 
do not get a good square daylight view 
of the Rock of Gibraltar. 

It is an impressive rock and not any 
toy-hill mound merely glorified by his- 
torians and The Prudential. As the ship 
passes Gibraltar at night there really are 
people who ask ship officers if there is 
any advertising sign of The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. on the rock. 

* ££ * 


The Black Shirts 


Going through the Mediterranean and 
reaching the neighborhood of Italy, Ital- 
ians on a ship suddenly blossom forth 
with black neckties, black shirts and black 
ribbons on straw hats. If they are not 
Fascisti they do not want to disclose the 
fact because Mussolini is just as su- 
preme now as he has been and one way 
to go to a hospital in Naples or any 
other large Italian city is to be over- 
heard on the street criticising the Italian 
Dictator. Many visitors have been as- 
saulted for making such disparaging re- 
marks. 

There is plenty of anti- Mussolini feel- 
ing in Italy, but it is decidedly under 
cover. The boy scouts wear black shirts 
there and so do many other people. Ital- 
ians, by the way, look well in black 
shirts. 

Pe ne 
Paris 

As the years go by Paris maintains 
such a hold on the imagination of the 
tourist that few people travel across the 
Atlantic without going there. Berlin and 
some other cities have tried to snatch 
its laurel of gayety, but without success. 
Gayety is spontaneous, difficult to 
achieve and when a drive is made for it 
the effect is artificial. 

There is a thrill for the average person 
as his train approaches the French capi- 
tal. How long does the thrill last? In 
brief, it can be stated that for women, 
the thrill lasts a long time, but for men, 
unless they are good linguists, artistic, 
literary, have a wide acquaintance in the 
city or are students, it soon passes. There 
is a kick in seeing the city itself as it 
is the most ‘beautifully laid out town in 
the world. The restaurants on the boule- 
vards are fascinating. The cabaret night 
life, however, is a disappointment. These 
places don’t differ much from those in 
New York hor are they so numerous. 
Most Americans want to see the Moulin 
Rouge, the Casino de Paris or the Follies 
Bergere their first evening in Paris. Then 
they go to another one the second night, 
after which they are willing to call a 
halt on theatre going. 

The truth is that the American revue 
is superior. The French music shows 
are full of Broadway jazz, restaurant or- 
chestras play it, too. 

After a few days in-Paris, the Ameri- 


can man grows impatient and is ready 
for the next jaunt. He goes to the bar 
at the Ritz, sits drinking in the Con- 
tinental patio, wanders about the Crillon 
or the Grand for sight of a familiar face, 
then suddenly is seized by boredom. 

With his wife and his daughters there 
is another story. Each shop more fas- 
cinating than the other, they can’t spend 
too much time in them. They have just 
enough smattering of French to enjoy 
the comedies and the superb acting of 
Sascha Guitry and his talented, young 
and beautiful wife. The art museums 
call, and they are swept away by the 
drive in the Boise, the beautiful bridges, 
the visit to Versailles. It is with a sigh 
that they leave Paris. London, on the 
other hand, has an appeal for the men 
which grows with the passing days. 

The American colony in Paris is a 
large one, one of the most prominent 
members being Theodore Rousseau of 
the Guaranty Trust who knows so many 
insurance men and has been exceedingly 
courteous to them in their Paris visits. 
There is an American Chamber of Com- 
merce and many other ties which aid 
American-Franco amity. One of the 
best friends Americans have in France 
is Marcel Knecht of the Paris “Matin.” 

* ok Ox 


French Edition of Towner’s Book 

Over in Paris I met Rutherford H. 
Towner, the surety rate maker and his- 
torian, fighting his way through a crowd 
at the Hotel Crillon in order to reach 
his room in that hostelry. Commander 
Byrd was being given a reception there, 
the street and lobby packed with hero 
worshippers. He asked me to come to 
his room and see the first copy of his 
book on Civilization printed in France. 
It is an artistic looking product, the 
text being beautifully set in French by 
a distinguished publishing house. 

* ok hk 


Statute of John D. in Colors 

At the picturesque and very large 
studio of Jo Davidson, one of the world’s 
most famous sculptors, located in the best 
residential section of Paris instead of 
over on the Left Bank where so many 
of the artists and sculptors reside, I ran 
across Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of 
The Prudential in Cedar Street, New 
York, and his charming wife. Davidson 
showed us his bust of John D. Rocke- 
feller made after numerous posings of 
the octogenarian billionaire in the latter’s 
home at Pocantico Hills, New York. 

When Jo Davidson returned to Paris 
and got to work in earnest on one of 
these busts, a massive production, reach- 
ing half way to the ceiling, he decided 
to paint it in colors, with the result that 
the face is blue, the wig grey and the 
coat and collar heliotrope. When a per- 
son enters the studio and sees that col- 
ored and impressive piece of marble the 
shock is terrific. In response to Da- 
vidson’s request for comments the aver- 
age visitor expresses himself as displeased 
with this radical departure from tradi- 
tion, but he defends his innovation by 
saying : 

“Most people look at statuary as a dead 
art and want to continue it as such. Be- 
cause the great statues of antiquity are 
done in cold white marble they believe 
that this was the way the statues ap- 
peared after leaving the hands of the an- 
cients. As a matter of fact it was cus- 
tomary for the old sculptors of Greece 
not only to paint their statues but to in- 
sert jeweled eyes and frequently to dress 
them. As the centuries passed the cloth- 
ing and jewels, of course, dropped off 
while the paint wore away. So there is 
no reason I can see why the old art 
should not be revived in the classic 
manner.” 


DAVIS SUCCEEDS McCULLOUGH 
W. E. McCullough of Chicago has re- 
signed as Eastern department manager 
of the General of America, of Seattle 
and is succeeded by Charles W. Davis, 
who has been assistant manager. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Davis was connected 
with the American Equitable and Knick- 
erbocker at their home office in New 
York. 
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GERMAN MARINE AGREEMENTS 

The German marine insurance market 
has recently adopted a scheme by which 
it participates’ in agreements made be- 
tween underwriters: of other nations 
without becoming party to those agree- 
Thus with regard to the Nor- 
wegian hull tariff agreement, the Ger- 
man market agreed to respect the terms 


ments. 


of the pact between British and Nor- 


wegian underwriters, irrespective of the 
fact that they were not involved in the 
negotiations. This agreement has fallen 
through, but the scheme of observing 
extra-national agreements has been ex- 
tended, and in future Dutch, Italian and 
French hull business will be written in 
Germany on no other terms than those 
embodied in the agreements between 
British underwriters and those in Hol- 
land, Italy and France. This scheme is 
administered by the German joint hull 
committee, which reserves the right to 
cancel any of its provisions should the 
occasion arise. By this it is apparently 
meant that if British, Dutch, French or 
Italian underwriters compete for Ger- 
man hull business on terms other than 
those current in Germany, the German 
market will abandon its respect for the 
business of the competing markets, and 
will retaliate by accepting business on 
competitive rates and conditions. Against 
this provision there can be no protest. 
The German market has given evidence 
of excellent good will in making the 
agreements of other markets its own, 
and it cannot be blamed if it leaves 
open a way of escape should this gen- 
erous gesture not be reciprocated. 





A BOOK WORTH READING 

In view of the flood of books being 
written on insurance subjects nowadays, 
a few of which are somewhat below par, 
it is turn the pages of 
Arthur H. Reddall’s volume just off the 
press discussing “Publicity Methods for 
Life Underwriters,” as this book teems 
with facts and pictures which ring the 
bell. Mr. Reddall, who is with the Equi- 


refreshing to 


table Life Assurance Society, and has 
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10,000 Greet V. L. Black, 
Back From Java Flight 


TRIP IN COMMERCIAL PLANE 
Most Exciting Adventure Was When 
Herd of Wild Elephants Charges 
Airship Carrying F. & D. Chairman 


Van Lear Black, chairman of the 
board of the Fidelity & Deposit and of 
its associate company, the American 
Bonding, recently completed a 20,000- 
mile round trip aeroplane flight from 
Holland to Java in the Dutch East In- 
dies. He left Amsterdam on June 14, 
arriving in Batavia, Java, on June 30. 
He returned to the home airdrome on 
July 23. The actual flying time for the 
trip has been estimated at approximately 
180 hours. 

Mr. Black was accompanied on_ his 
epoch-making flight by his valet, two 
pilots and a mechanic. The plant used 
was one of the ordinary Fokker eight- 
passenger monoplanes which the Royal 
Dutch Airlines use in their daily serv- 
ices over Europe. His chief pilot, Gey- 
sendorffer, recently was presented by the 
Queen of Holland with the medal of the 
International Aviation Society, awarded 
for skill and reliability. The second pi- 
lot, J. B. Scholte, is also famed for his 
skill and level-headedness. 

The flight was a personal commercial 
trip having about it nothing in the na- 
ture of a stunt. Characteristic of his 
facility for compressing much meaning 
into a few words was Mr. Black’s reason 
for taking the passage. This, he said, 
was “for first-hand observation of pro- 
tracted commercial flying under varying 
conditions.” 


Sixteen Stops Made 

Sixteen stops were made, the distances 
between them averaging around 800 
miles. The cities and countries visited 
during the trip were: Budapest, Hun- 
gary; Constantinople, Turkey; Aleppo, 
Syria; Bender Abbes and Dilam, Persia; 
Basra and Bagdad. Irak; Karachi, Cal- 
cutta, Allahabad, Burma and Rangoon, 
India; Bangkok, Sungora and Singapore, 
Siam; Batavia, Java. 

During the trip the plane encountered 
heat as high as 124 Fahrenheit and rain 
so torrential that it beat into the pas- 
senger salon in streams. The only seri- 
ous delay that was experienced, how- 
ever, was betwen Bender Abbes and 
Bagdad, where the fliers were forced 
down by a sandstorm and had to wait 
four days until it subsided. 

The most exciting incident of the trip 
occurred on the Eastern flight. When 
taking off from the airdrome at Burma, 
British India, a herd of wild elenhants 
dashed out of the jungle towards the 
plane. The pilot, however, managed to 
char the animals by a few feet. 

Upon the party’s return to Amster- 
dam, Mr. Black and his two pilots were 
given an enthusiastic welcome. At least 
10,000 people were gathered at the flying 
field and the five-mile route between the 
airdrome and the city was lined with 
thousands of others who had come to 
cheer the fliers. 

In the evening of his return Mr. Black 
and his pilots were the guests of honor 
at a banquet given by the committee for 
the promotion of commercial aviation 
and the PRoval Dutch Airlines. At this 
banauet Generat Snyders. Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy, presided 
and there were present the American 
Minister. Richard M. Tobin; the Minis- 
ter for Colonies, and other dignitaries. 
During the dinner a telegram from the 
prince consort of Holland was read, con- 
gratulating the pilots and mechanic and 
Mr. Black upon the successful com- 
pletion of the flight and the proof it 








.afforded that such trips are practical. 


Mr. Black is the first man to under- 








been from boyhood, is a master of the 
subject of publicity and advertising and 
the book should end probably will be 
most cordially rece’ved. 


take such a protracted flight in a passen- 
ger plane. His successful trip has helped 
to focus the attention of the entire world 
upon commercial aviation. Apparently, 
the F. & D.’s chairman has inherited 
much of the pioneering spirit of his 
father, the late H. Crawford Black, who 
was one of the founders and the first 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Deposit. 

The F. & D.’s successful campaign for 
Governmental recognition of Corporate 
Suretyship laid its share of the founda- 
tion for the subsequent growth and de- 
velopment of the business as a whole. 
Brilliant mentally and possessed of un- 
bounded enthusiasm, H. Crawford Black 
was a tower of strength in the early 
and critical days of the F. & D. He 
was one of the best-known men in Bal- 
timore; people sought his counsel in 
matters of business and finance, and he 
was also a pioneer in the development 
of the coal mining industry in Maryland 
and West Vircizia. 

Van Lear Black’s Activities 

Van Lear Black has been actively 
identified with the Fidelity & Deposit 
since 1895 when he joined the company 
as a clerk in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. Later he became assistant secre- 


tary and treasurer, then a director and 


In 
the 


member of the executive committee. 
1921 he was elected chairman of 
board of directors of the company. 

In addition to his connection with the 
F. & PD. Mr. Black is president of the 
Fidelity Trust Co.; one of the principal 
stockholders and chairman of the board 
of directors of the A. S. Abell Co., pub- 
lishers of the Baltimore “Sun” and the 
“Evening Sun.” He is also a director 
of several companies of national reputa- 
tion such as the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. and the Chatham & Phoenix 
National Bank of New York. 


MERGER UNDER WAY 

It became known on Monday that ne- 
gotiations pending for several weeks 
have culminated in a tentative agree- 
ment for merger or consolidation of the 
recently formed Louisville Life & Acct- 
dent of Louisville, with the Equitable 
Life & Casualty of Chicago, the latter 
concern also being a Kentucky corpo- 
ration, but having had its home office 
for four years in the London-Guarantee 
Building, Chicago. 

It is understood that in event of com- 
pletion of the plans for consolidation, 
the home offices will be moved to Louis- 
ville, but a Chicago office operated for 
the commercial accident and health de- 
partment. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 
Julian Price of the Jefferson Standard 
and Walter E. Webb of the National 
Life of the U. S. A. were New York 


visitors this week. 








NEW TRUSTEE 
Embry L. Swearingen, president of the 
First National Bank & Kentucky Title 
Trust Co., Louisville, has been elected 





a trustee of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. 
Leslie G. McDougall, assistant trust 


officer, Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, 
who is well-known to life underwriters 
for his talks on life insurance trusts, has 
been ill for several months but is now 
recovering rapidly. Mr. McDougall ex- 
pects to return to the office in the fall 
after spending the summer in Laurel- 
ton, N. J. 
xk * x 

Sumner Ballard has been made a di- 
rector in the National Surety. He is 
one of the most influential of all insur- 
ance men; is. president of the Interna- 
tional Insurance Co.; and United States 
manager of the New India, Skandinavia 
and Osaka Marine & Fire. Another new 
director of the National Surety is  Ar- 
thur Choate. 

ks at 

Laurence E. Fall, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, will spend the 
month of August at Tomahawk Island, 
Georgian Bay, where he expects to do 
considerable hunting. 


——.., 








| The Human Side 











FRED J. BREEN 








F. J. Breen, assistant to the president 
of the National Union Fire of Pitts. 
burgh, has written a tornado insurance 
sales article for the July issue of the 
company’s “News Items.” Mr. Breen, 
who used to be with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, knows what he is 
talking about-when he urges the more 
widespread sale of tornado and_ wind- 
storm covers. He aided in the adjust- 
ment of the Florida claims last year, and 
that disaster was one of the greatest 
caused by wind in recent years. 

* * Ox 


Ralph Englesman, agent of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of New 
York, and also a member of the faculty 
of the New York University Insurance 
School, will leave for Europe in a fort- 


* night. 





F. & D. EARNS YEAR’S DIVIDEND 
The Fidelity & Deposit earned slightly 
more than its full year’s dividend re- 
quirements in the first half of 1927, Net 
profits for the six-month period were 
$703,663. From this sum two dividends 
aggregating $350,000 were deducted and 
the balance of $353,663 was added to u- 
divided profits, swelling the latter item 
together with surplus to $3,516,340. 
_ The company’s investments increased 
in market value $750,000 during the first 
half of the year, but none of this en- 
hancement was included in income. 





GET OUT CONVENTION ISSUE 

The 30th anniversary convention issue 
of “Let’s Go,” the National Surety pub- 
lication, was distributed to the three hun- 
dred agents attending the sessions this 
— at Atlantic City and it made a big 

it. 

One of its features was the reprint of 
a human interest story about Chairmat 
William B. Joyce, which appeared in the 
American Magazine in the April, 19 
issue. 





INSURANCE OF JUNE MATHIS 

It is rumored that June Mathis, most 
successful of the movie scenario writers, 
who died in a New York theatre this 
weck, carried $1,000,000 insurance. 





REDDALL IMPROVING 


Arthur H. Reddall, advertising mame 
ger of the Equitable Life Assurance 9” 
ciety, who has been ill, is now on me 
road to recovery. 
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The Estimate of Touring Americans 
This is the season of the year when 


people go to Europe—the deluge of 
Americans on the Continent. Every ship 
is jammed and there are lots of ships. 
We all know about the “Majestic”, the 
“Leviathan,” the “France,” the “Beren- 
garia,” but there are hundreds of smaller 
vessels (even freight ships) on which the 
Americans travel. The estimate of 
Americans who have or will visit Europe 
this Summer is 750,000. 

You would be surprised to know how 
cheap traveling is on some of the more 
obscure boats of the one-cabin variety. 
If you want to go third class on a great 
chip, an inexpensive jaunt, you will be 
quite amazed when you see your ship- 
mates. College professors, writers, ar- 
lists, seniors and sophomores and jazz 
orchestras, the latter going to Europe to 
tap what they think will prove a golden 
harvest. 


And you will also be surprised when 
vou learn what may be paid for rooms. 
Some of the palatial liners have suites of 
the parlor, dining room, variety with 
everything to be found in a skyscraping 
hotel. The fare for some of these suites 
Tuns considerably into the thousands. 

> eee 
Going-Away Parties 

The going-away has developed into 
(ute an elaborate social ceremony as 
many people give parties to their 
Inends before the ship leaves the pier. 
Some of these parties are large, which 
N part accounts for the terrific jam on 
the decks and excitement just before 
Railing, Ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
Mese parties are decidedly wet. In the 
old days going down to the boat to bid 
‘our friends bon voyage was often quite 
a bore as the ship seemed to take an 
tidless time in casting off, but now that 
the social end is so emphasized invita- 
wns to “Good bye; have-a-nice-time-in 
trope” parties are eagerly accepted. 

At this point I desire to destroy the 
Wrent illusion that after the boat 
feaches the three-mile limit the passeng- 
's almost en masse descend upon the 
moking room and camp out there, with 
€ exception of those few hours which 
‘y would necessarily devote to their 
abins and dining saloon. Not so. As 
¢ ship pokes its nose out into the At- 
antic a few stray souls wander into the 
praing room and a bottle or two of 
He a cocktail or a Scotch and soda 
cared, but frequently these strag- 
a are really making an appearance 
* at they can horn into a bridge game 
bla and make sure that they will have 
“ying partners on the otherwise dreary 
ND across, 

Be Ag days go by a few hard drink- 

Ow up and establish themselves in 
bo amg room for most of the voy- 
bf hen tty, there are several tables 
ones and they certainly cut loose 
bat 3 Ing round after round of drinks, 

M contrast there are hundreds ot 








people on the great ships who are never 
seen taking a drink. On a recent Euro- 
pean trip, taken on the “Duilio,” one 
of the show Italian liners, the smoking 
room was a small affair, where hours 
would go by without a person sitting at 
a table. All of which indicates that there 
is still plenty of self-control in the coun- 
try and that possibly if there were open 
saloons on State Street, Chicago, Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, and Broadway, 
New York, most people would be able 
to pass them by, resisting temptation 
nobly. 
a 
“Did You Meet Any Celebrities?” 

A favorite question asked of returning 
voyagers from Europe is “Were there 
any celebrities on board?” after which 
the voyager is expected to reel off a col- 
lection of interesting anecdotes and per- 
sonal reminiscences about any persons 
with well-known names who were on the 
boat. 

If there is any time a celebrity is not 
a celebrity it is on shipboard. If a Maha- 
rajah were a passenger on a South Amer- 
ican ship leaving New York, he would 
be an old story on the boat before it 
got opposite Newport News. The first 
turn or two he took around the deck, 
people would look at him. About the 
fifth time one of his fellow voyagers 
would be sure to think he. was too fat 
as he rounded a corner of the deck and 
nearly bumped into His Royal Highness. 

A United States Senator or Cabinet 
officer would attract little attention from 
deck passengers the first time around 
unless he had some funny way of -walk- 
ing, while a: Congressman introducéd:.to 
some one in the smoking room would 
not make as much impression as some 
one going over to play ina golf tour- 
nament. ° 

Actresses attract attention of women 
passengers if they have original clothes. 
An international banker would be very 
popular on board if he would permit 
fellow-passengers to meet him. Such 
men as J. P. Morgan and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon would quickly walk 
away if anyone came up and started a 
conversation unless they knew him. 

It is quite possible to go to Europe 
howadays and not meet more than two 
or three fellow-passengers. If one gets 
too chummy he will make those he ap- 
proaches look nervously at the signs 
tacked up all over the ship warning the 
passengers against professional gamblers. 
This sign about the professional gamblers 
means exactly what it says as card sharps 
are able to travel on many boats. Fre- 
quently, they make big killings. Many 
persons are so constituted that when 
taken in by swindlers they will not make 
a complaint because they do not care to 
expose their own credulity. When a 


‘complaint is made to the captain of the 


ship against a card-playing passenger, all 
the parties in the game are called into 
the captain’s office. A little questioning 
and possibly with the sight of a familiar 





face, he can ascertain the truth of the 
charge. When convinced that the pas- 
senger has really been swindled he in- 
sists that the gamblers give back the 
check. If they do not do so an officer is 
waiting for them at the pier and they are 
arrested. If they return the money they 
are told to keep away from the ship in 
the future. : 
* 


The Lure of Gibraltar 


That Gibraltar is really the best known 
rock in the world can be felt as the boat 
taking the Mediterranean trip approaches 
the famous. straits between Africa and 
Spain. When it is known that the Gib- 
raltar will be reached after dark the dis- 
appointment of the Americans on board 
is poignant. Everybody wants to see it. 

lf it is a moonlight night, however, 
everybody is on the deck trying to 
pierce formations out of the gloom. In 
the early part of the evening the moon 
shines on the African shore, the high 
mountains of Morocco dipping perpen- 
dicularly into the sea, making a sublime 
scenic spectacle. A few miles away one 
can see the Gibraltar Light. If one 
waits long enough, and the moon be full, 
there is really a thrilling shadowy view 
of Gibraltar. For the most part, how- 
ever, those who go through the Straits 
from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean 
feel that they have been cheated if they 
do not get a good square daylight view 
of the Rock of Gibraltar. 

It is an impressive rock and not any 
toy-hill mound merely glorified by his- 
torians and The Prudential. As the ship 
passes Gibraltar at night there really are 
people who ask ship officers if there is 
any advertising sign of The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. on the rock. 

* * * 
The Black Shirts 


Going through the Mediterranean and 
reaching the neighborhood of Italy, Ital- 
ians on a ship suddenly blossom forth 
with black neckties, black shirts and black 
ribbons on straw hats. If they are not 
Fascisti they do not want to disclose the 
fact because Mussolini is just as su- 
preme now as he has been and one way 
to go to a hospital in Naples or any 
other large Italian city is to be over- 
heard on the street criticising the Italian 
Dictator. Many visitors have been as- 
saulted for making such disparaging re- 
marks. 

There is plenty of anti-Mussolini feel- 
ing in Italy, but it is decidedly under 
cover. The boy scouts wear black shirts 
there and so do many other people. Ital- 
ians, by the way, look well in black 
shirts. 

x oO O* 
Paris 


As the years go by Paris maintains 
Such a hold on the imagination of the 
tourist that few people travel across the 
Atlantic without going there. Berlin and 
some other cities have tried to snatch 
its laurel of gayety, but without success. 
Gayety is spontaneous, difficult to 
achieve and when a drive is made for it 
the effect is artificial. 

There is a thrill for the average person 
as his train approaches the French capi- 
tal. How long does the thrill last? In 
brief, it can be stated that for women, 
the thrill lasts a long time, but for men, 
unless they are good linguists, artistic, 
literary, have a wide acquaintance in the 
city or are students, it soon passes. There 
is a kick in seeing the city itself as it 
is the: most “beautifully laid out town in 
the world. The restaurants on the boule- 
vards are fascinating. The cabaret night 
life, -however, is a disappointment. These 
places don’t differ much from those in 
New York hor are they so numerous. 
Most Americans want to see the Moulin 
Rouge, the Casino de Paris or the Folies 
Bergere their first evening in Paris. Then 
they go to another one the second night, 
after which they are willing to call a 
halt on theatre going. 

The truth is that the American revue 
is superior. The:French music shows 
are full of Broadway jazz, restaurant or- 
chestras play it, too. 

After a few days in-Paris, the Ameri- 


can man grows impatient and is ready 
for the next jaunt. He goes to the bar 
at the Ritz, sits drinking in the Con- 
tinental patio, wanders about the Crillon 
or the Grand for sight of a familiar face, 
then suddenly is seized by boredom. 

With his wife and his daughters there 
is another story. Each shop more fas- 
cinating than the other, they can’t spend 
too much time in them. They have just 
enough smattering of French to enjoy 
the comedies and the superb acting of 
Sascha Guitry and his talented, young 
and beautiful wife. The art museums 
call, and they are swept away by the 
drive in the Boise, the beautiful bridges, 
the visit to Versailles. It is with a sigh 
that they leave Paris. London, on the 
other hand, has an appeal for the men 
which grows with the passing days. 

The American colony in Paris is a 
large one, one of the most prominent 
members being Theodore Rousseau of 
the Guaranty Trust who knows so many 
insurance men and has been exceedingly 
courteous to them in their Paris visits. 
There is an American Chamber of Com- 
merce and many other ties which aid 
American-Franco amity. One of the 
best friends Americans have in France 
is Marcel Knecht of the Paris “Matin.” 

* x 


French Edition of Towner’s Book 
_Over in Paris I met Rutherford H. 
Towner, the surety rate maker and his- 
torian, fighting his way through a crowd 
at the Hotel Crillon in order to reach 
his room in that hostelry. Commander 
3yrd was being given a reception there, 
the street and lobby packed with hero 
worshippers. He asked me to come to 
his room and see the first copy of his 
book on Civilization printed in France. 
It is an artistic looking product, the 
text being beautifully set in French by 
a distinguished publishing house. 

+ eo 
Statute of John D. in Colors 

At the picturesque and very large 
studio of Jo Davidson, one of the world’s 
most famous sculptors, located in the best 
residential section of Paris instead of 
over on the Left Bank where so many 
of the artists and sculptors reside, I ran 
across Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of 
The Prudential in Cedar Street, New 
York, and his charming wife. Davidson 
showed us his bust of John D. Rocke- 
feller made after numerous posings of 
the octogenarian billionaire in the latter’s 
home at Pocantico Hills, New York. 

When Jo Davidson returned to Paris 
and got to work in earnest on one of 
these busts, a massive production, reach- 
ing half way to the ceiling, he decided 
to paint it in colors, with the result that 
the face is blue, the wig grey and the 
coat and collar heliotrope. When a per- 
son enters the studio and sees that col- 
ored and impressive piece of marble the 
shock is terrific. In response to Da- 
vidson’s request for comments the aver- 
age visitor expresses himself as displeased 
with this radical departure from tradi- 
tion, but he defends his innovation by 
saying: 

“Most people look at statuary as a dead 
art and want to continue it as such. Be- 
cause the great statues of antiquity are 
done in cold white marble they believe 
that this was the way the statues ap- 
peared after leaving the hands of the an- 
cients. As a matter of fact it was cus- 
tomary for the old sculptors of Greece 
not only to paint their statues but to in- 
sert jeweled eyes and frequently to dress 
them. As the centuries passed the cloth- 
ing and jewels, of course, dropped off 
while the paint wore away. So there is 
no reason I can see why the old art 
should not be revived in the classic 
manner.” 


DAVIS SUCCEEDS McCULLOUGH 
W. E. McCullough of Chicago has re- 
signed as Eastern department manager 
of the General of America, of Seattle 
and is succeeded by Charles W. Davis, 
who has been assistant manager. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Davis was connected 
with the American Equitable and Knick- 
erbocker at their home office in New 
York. 
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Over $1,030,000,000 
1926 Fire Premiums 


BEHA ISSUES ANNUAL REPORT 


Ocean Marine Risks Slump Off by 
$1,232,731,910; Earthquake Insurance 
Drops; More Aircraft 








During 1926 the 270 stock fire and 
marine companies and the 73 mutuals 
licensed to write business in New York 
State had a total premium income of 
$1,036,159,180, an increase of $54,372,829 
over 1925 according to part one of the 
sixty-eighth annual report of the New 
York State Insurance Department, is- 
sued this week by Superintendent James 
A. Beha. Losses incurred amounted to 
$527,413,527, which was an increase of 
$18,391,605. 

Part one carried abstracts as well as 
summaries of the statements of fire and 
marine companies, Lloyd’s and _inter- 
insurers, and is prefaced by the super- 
intendent’s report to the 1927 legisla- 
ture in the form of text and tables, re- 
viewing and summarizing the year 1926. 

The aggregate business of 270 joint- 
stock and 73 mutual fire and marine 
companies authorized in New York State 
during 1926, and their condition at the 
end of that year, are shown as follows: 


Assets, December 31 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus 
Premium income for year.. 
Total income 
Losses incurred 
Total disbursements ; 
Risks written during year. 
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In addition to the above companies, 
eighteen Lloyd’s and inter-insurers show 
assets of $19,747,889; liabilities of $6,- 
812,918; premium income, $8,601,433; 
losses paid, $4,228,919. 

The total of fire premiums received 
in New York State during 1926 by joint- 
stock and mutual companies was $104,- 
953,058; fire losses incurred, $55,362,558. 
Ocean marine premiums received by 
joint-stock and mutual companies in 
New York totaled $23,694,029; losses in- 
curred $17,355,510. 

All premiums other than fire and 
ocean marine received by joint-stock and 
mutual companies in New York, includ- 
ing motor vehicle, aircraft, inland navi- 
gation, tornado, windstorm, hail, sprink- 
ler leakage, earthquake, etc., $36,242,918; 
losses incurred, $20,568,703. 

Marine Risks Show Big Decline 

Total amount of fire risks written by 
joint-stock and mutual companies in 
New York during 1926, $15,189,504,895 ; 
an increase of $1,647,662,442 over 1925. 

Total amount of all risks other than 
fire written in New York, $32,777,047,945, 
an increase of $2,088,421,590; of which 
sum $6,968,215,314 covered ocean marine 
risks, a decrease of $1,232,731,910 for 
1926 over 1925 as against an increase of 
$300,647,094 in 1925 over 1924. 

Earthquake insurance written in New 
York last year amounted to $22,747,007, 
as compared with $75,248,369 in the year 
previous, while aircraft insurance totaled 
$147,000 as against $16,500. 

To stock and mutual fire business may 
be added the business of 167 New York 
co-operative fire companies, which are 
shown in an advance report issued in 
April as having at the beginning of 
1927 assets totaling $3,821,532 and car- 
rying risks totaling $913,695,101. 


GETS INDEPENDENCE FIRE 
The Kenneth Watkins Corporation of 
Detroit, the Michigan general agency of 
the Potomac and the Stuyvesant, has 
added the Independence Fire to its fleet 
of companies. 
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Glens Falls Capital 
Increased to $4,000,000 


PROPOSAL TO STOCKHOLDERS 





Company Has Expanded Rapidly in Last 
Fifteen Years; Part of Funds to be 
Used to Start Casualty Company 





The Glens Falls, of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
which has been making steady advances 
in the development of its fire underwrit- 
ing, is recommending through the board 
of directors that the stockholders approve 
an increase in the capital stock from $2,- 
500,000 to $4,000,000. One-half of this 
increase, of $750,000 par value is to be 
issued on October 3 as a 30% stock divi- 
dend to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 17. The re- 
maining half of such increase of $750,000 
par value is to be issued and sold for 
cash at the price of 40a share. A spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders of the com- 
pany will be held on August 17 to ap- 
prove the increase. 

According to President E. W. West, 
part of the funds raised by the sale 
of new stock will be used to launch a 
new casualty running mate for the Glens 
Falls. A complete story of this move will 








Increase over 1925 


1926 
Ssieeele $ 2,051,927,395 128,734,246 


-» _1,170,044,250 84,494,790 
254,466,548 15,765,215 
627,416,597 28,474,241 

1,036,159,180 54,372,829 
1,195,456,200 33,033,872 
527,413,527 18,391,605 


1,093,336,114 
317,891,852,501 


56,486,547 
11,810,580,024 
16,007,217,698 








be found in the casualty department of 
this issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 


The proposed stock dividend will give 
to the present stockholders existing equi- 
ties in the company and the price at 
which the additional stock will be sold, 
will restore to the surplus the amount 
taken out for stock dividend and $1,- 
500,000 additional. The price at which 
the new stock is to be issued is prac- 
tically what the board considers would be 
about the market value after the new 
capitalization is effected and therefore 
the rights to subscribe would be of no 
value. 


In his letter to stockholders, President 
West also calls attention to the fact that 
the Glens Falls was the first old estab- 
lished insurance company to issue a new 
lot of stock for the sole purpose of sell- 
ing it to Glens Falls agents. This was 
done in September, 1924, and the offering 
at that time was heavily oversubscribed. 
This tie-up or partnership, as it were, be- 
tween the various agents representing the 
Glens Falls in various parts of the United 
States and Canada has proven most bene- 
ficial because the community of interest 
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the company’s welfare and prosperity has in 1919 and the capital was raised to 2 Poo! 
engendered a spirit of loyalty and co- 500,000, its present level, in 1924. The 9 
operation which is unexcelled. par value of the Glens Falls’ stock 600) 


The Glens Falls was organized in 1849 
and began business as a dividend mutual. 
It became a stock company in 1864 with 
$100,000 capital. This was increased to 
$200,000 in 1867 and to $500,000 in 1912. 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 


ASSETS ° 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° 
NET SURPLUS ° . 


$8,132,324.02 
1,981,557.73 
790,346.75 
5,360,419.54 
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W. M. McCRORY REORGANIZATION E 


The W. M. McCrory Co., a latst se 
Jacksonville general agency, has under spect 
gone a reorganization so as to divide Hj ment 
sponsibilities in all of the various line Be 
of insurance which it undertakcs to py 
derwrite. The new organization folloW'f do,, 

W. M. McCrory, chairman, board “H% killeg 


directors; V. J. Armstrong, presiden'f loss, 


R. B. Shields, vice-president; J. MM. Brat mod 
field, vice-president; J. B. Waters, vite but < 
president; E. H. Monroe, vice-preside"f toxy! 


and treasurer; J. T. Rhudy, secretaty: 
A. H. Robins, assistant secretary. 
The fact that Mr. McCrory is becom! W 






ing chairman of the board of «irect™ tered 
does not mean that he is giving up a of $ 
of his active duties with the organ” we 
tion. ed 

J. M. Bradfield, J. B. Waters, _ ork 
Robins and J. T. Rhudy (who handle Ment 
the field force for the agency) are IM Secre 


members of the firm. 
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Sugar Works’ Ass’n 
Now 65 Years Old 


HEADQUARTERS ARE IN PRAGUE 





Many Fires In Czecho-Slovak Plants; 
Losses Heavy But Rates Are Low; 
On Reciprocal Basis 





The Insurance Association of Czecho- 
Slovakian Sugar Works, Prague, had 220 
members in 1921. Its premium income 
last year was 25,000,000 Czecho crowns, 
with an insured value of twenty mil- 
liards. The average premium rate is 
2:85%. The present premium is 80% 
less than in 1921. In spite of this reduc- 
tion a number of sugar works here left 
the association, especially from Hungary 
and Roumania. The number of members 
is now 196. The association is sixty-five 
years old. ‘ 

In applying modern equipments, the 
sugar works themselves endeavor to con- 
fine fire risks. The wooden upper floor- 
ings of old establishments are replaced 
with beton and iron, the drying of beet 
is effected in separate buildings provided 
with fireproof towers; the squeezing of 
the chops of beet into bales and the iso- 
lation of the wooden parts of the drying 
machines all serve to lessen fire danger. 
The distillation of alcchol is not as a 
rule done within the works and through 
the stores having been established in sep- 
arate buildings, the measure of risk has 
undoubtedly improved as compared to 
former systems. The separation of store- 
houses has proved most necessary since 
at sugar works big masses of supplies 
are accumulated on relatively small 
areas, and besides, machines and other 
equipments make an exceedingly high 
value in themselves. 

Cases of sugar works fires are a proof 
of this. Thus in the case of the Chropin 
fire in Czecho-Slovak a few years ago, 
45 million Cz. Cr—i. e., $130,000, were 
paid, and last year three claims over 
1,000,000 Cz. crowns had to be settled. 
To sum up, some one hundred claims 
were announced, which means that, on an 
average, every other refinery had sus- 
tained a smaller loss. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Sugar Insurance 
Association has been founded on a re- 
ciprocal basis, so that dividends are 
never paid to shareholders. Any sur- 
plus is attached to the reserves. 





UNDERWRITER’S FORTUNE 





Henry Thomas Wallace of Liverpool 
Left Estate Worth More 
Than a Million 


Henry Thomas Wallace of Liverpool, 
underwriter, and for many years a di- 
tector of the Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., a 
former chairman of the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association, and of the Wal- 
lace Fund for the Scottish poor of Liver- 
pool, who died in March last, aged 87 
years, a native of Glasgow. left estate 
of the gross value of £236,720 ($1.183.- 
600), with a net personalty of £236,578 
($1,182,890). 





BRIGGS FIRE SETTLEMENT 

he amount of $2,265,870 was decided 
upon by the Western Adjustment & In- 
Spection Co. of Chicago as the settle- 
Ment to cover the property loss result- 
Ing from the fire in the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant on April 23. This 
amount, which will be paid immediately 
0es not include compensation on those 
killed in the fire nor use and occupancy 
loss, The building was regarded as a 
model factory and practically fire-proof, 
ut a fire resulting from the use of py- 
Toxylyn destroyed it. 


WEBSTER SERVICE CORP. 

ebster Service Corporation, char- 
tered under Delaware laws with capital 
of $500,000, to conduct a general insur- 
ance agency, J. D. Webster. president, 
ew York office 21 East 40th St., New 
ork City, has filed certificate of state- 
Ment and designation in the office of the 
Secretary of state to enable it to do busi- 
Ress in New York state. 





URGES LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


N. F. P. A. Says Loss to Farms by 
Lightning Is $20,000,000 a Year; Well 
Installed Rods Very Effective 
The committee on farm fire protec- 
tion of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation presented at the recent annual 
meetings of the association the follow- 
ing statement as a part of its report: 
“The annual farm property loss from 
lightning may be estimated at $20,000,- 
000 as a minimum. This loss can in large 
measure be prevented by proper light- 
ning protection on buildings and by the 
simple expedient of grounding at reason- 
able intervals all wire fences enclosing 
pastures or yards for livestock. The an- 
nual number of farm persons killed by 
lightning is between 400 and 500, and 
the number of such persons injured 
from this cause is more than twice the 

number of deaths. 

“Available statistics indicate that 
lightning rods, both good and defective, 
as hitherto found on farm _ buildings 
have reduced lightning losses by about 
85% of the loss incurred from lightning 
on corresponding exposures of unrodded 
buildings,» and that properly installed 
and well maintained rods have shown 
an efficiency in the prevention of light- 
ning damage of well nigh 100%. 

“A substantial metal roof with all 
parts thereof in good electrical contact, 
can, according to available evidence, be 
utilized as a part of the lightning pro- 
tection system for a building and thus 
in part be made to serve a double pur- 
pose. The cost of grounding and mak- 
ing other necessary electrical contacts 
with interior masses of metal is rela- 
tively small. The cost of lightning pro- 
tection is more than justified when the 
added personal safety and avoidance of 
temporary deprivations, as well as the 
saving of property, are considered.” 


COMMISSIONERS FIX DATES 

The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners have fixed September 27- 
30 as the dates for their annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Gibson. The meeting will open 
on the evening of September 26 with a 
dinner at which Gov. A. V. Donahey of 
Ohio will be guest of honor. 








RULES ON BROKER’S PAYMENT 





Commission Is Legal if Paid After Li- 
cense Expires Providing Policy 
Was Placed Earlier 
The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment, through Counsel Harold J. Taylor, 
has ruled the the legality of a com- 
mission payment to a broker whose li- 
cense has expired depends not upon the 
actual date of payment but whether his 
license had or had not expired on the 

day the policy was placed. 

In the case at point the commission 
was paid subsequent to the expiration 
of a broker’s license in respect to a pol- 
icy which he had negotiated while his 
license was in force. 

“Section 177 of chapter 175 of the gen- 
eral laws prohibits,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“the payment of compensation to any 
person for negotiating a policy ‘who at 
the date thereof’ is not duly licensed as 
an insurance broker or as an agent of 
the company issuing the policy. 

“The application of this section, it is 
plain, depends upon the status of the 
recipient of the compensation at the 
time the policy is negotiated, and not 
at the time the commission is paid. If, 
therefore, the broker was duly licensed 
when he negotiated the policy, the com- 
pany may lawfully pay him compensa- 
tion therefor subsequent to the expira- 
tion of his license.” 





L. PEARCE EVANS DIES 

L. Pearce Evans, assistant secretary 
of the Albany office of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
died July 17 at the Jamestown Hospital, 
Jamestown, N. Y. He was forty-eight 
years of age. For twenty years. Mr. 
Evans was a member of the rating or- 
ganization, supervising the rerating work 
until he took over the Albany office 
seven years ago. He was also formerly 
a special agent of the Caledonian in 
New York state. He is survived by his 
widow. 


J. C. JOHNSON A SPECIAL 
John C. Johnson, formerly an exam- 
iner in the Chicago office of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, has been appointed a spe- 
cial agent in Wisconsin to assist R. J. 
McIntyre, sttae agent at Milwaukee. 




















Question No. 1 


What Are 


ANSWER: 





67 Wall Street, New York 




















INSURANSHARES 
Trust Certificates ? 


THEY ARE a form of 
modern investment to pro- 
vide a diversified, selected 
group of insurance company 
stocks primarily, in a safe and 
convenient form for small and 
large investors. 

For full particulars of this attractive 


safe form of modern investment write to 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


Representatives Sent Only on Request 





Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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New Building Values 
Outrun Fire Losses 


RELATIVE LOSS DECREASING 





Building Organization Submits Figures 
to Show Additions to National 
Wealth Outstrip Fires 





Figures to show that the relative fire 
loss in the United States has been les- 
sened during the past five years, as a 
result of improved structural methods 
and the increased use of steel, terra cotta 
and other incombustible materials, as 
well as fire prevention education, are of- 
fered by the National Terra Cotta So- 
ciety. 

The Society has maintained that. the 
fire protection and prevention campaigns 
of the past decade have been of marked 
effect in curtailing the size of the na- 
tional ash-heap as it relates to burnable 
values, despite the current record losses 
of about $560,000,000 a year. 

“Last year, for example,” says the 
statement, “the total of incinerated 
wealth showed an advance of but two- 
tenths of one per cent.—virtually no 
change—notwithstanding an addition of 
$6,870,000,000 in building values alone, 
not to mention commodities, furnishings 
and other ‘contents.’ 

“In 1922, the aggregate of new con- 
struction, amounting to $4,330,000,000 
showed a gain over the previous year of 
41%, while the fire loss increase was but 
2.2%. The following year there was a 
10% augmentation of building investment 
and only 5.7% in fire destruction. 

Building Increasing Rapidly 

“Since then, as the tabulation below 
discloses, like changes have been seen, 
and the 1926 fire loss was practically sta- 
tionary as compared with 1925. Further 
than this, the building total of last year 
was 123% greater than that for 1921, 
while fire damage was mere 13% larger. 

“The fire claims listed cover destroyed 
contents of buildings as well as impair- 
ment of the structures themselves and 
for all occupancies—including residential 
and business—this item amounts proba- 
bly to 40% of the whole, leaving 60% 
for buildings alone. If consideration is 
given to this point, the betterment of 
conditions is even more noteworthy. 

“On a 60% basis, the fire losses re- 
ported in 1921 represented 9% of the new 
construction total; in 1923 they were 
<n to 6.7% and to only 4.8% in 


_ “In the circumstances, it seems to be 
indicated beyond a doubt tha: the vari- 
ous organizations working for the reduc- 
tion of fire waste by bringing about 
greater carefulness with fire hazards, a 
more general use of non-burning struc- 
tural materials, safer building codes and 
by otherwise enhancing the safety of 
modern existence, are making real ad- 


vances against the forces of the fire de- 
mon.” 





ON BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Herman Hornfeck was elected a di- 
rector of the Firemen’s of Newark last 
Friday at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, succeeding the late Samuel W. 
Baldwin. Mr. Hornfeck is treasurer of 
the Mutual Benefit Life. An unusual 
coincidence was pointed out in the fact 
that when Mr. Baldwin was elected a 
director of the Firemen’s he also was 
treasurer of the Mutual Benefit Life. 
The board of directors passed resolu- 


tions of sympathy on the death of Mr. 
Baldwin. 





PACIFIC AGENCIES COMBINE 


The general agency firms of the Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. and Jensen & Kess- 
ler, both of San Francisco, are to be 
amalgamated under the name of Balfour, 
Kessler Agencies, Inc. The new agency 
will be one of the strongest on the Pa- 
cific Coast and the change will become 
effective about September 1. Walter J. 
Burns will be president of the combined 
agencies. 
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Aviation Insurance 
Making Big Gains 


(Continued from page 1) __ 
nounced its contract with an aviation 
company to send express between New 
York and Chicago and Dallas, Texas, 
over air routes, and also to insure the 
hazards involved in — these enterprises. 
As a result of a recent conference in 
Paris, a new society has been formed to 
classify aircraft. It will attempt to sur- 
vey every registered plane in Europe and 
the United States and will publish the 
findings in a volume such as Lloyd’s 
Register, which is the bible of marine 
underwriters. Captain McAllister, one of 
the leading shipping experts in this 
country, represented the United States at 
this conference. 

Insurance Agent to Make Planes 

The resignation is also announced this 
iE of a prominent insurance man in 

. Louis, Earl Thompson, from the pres- 
re of the Commonwealth Insurance 
Agency Co. to engage in the manufacture 
of aircraft. Mr. Thompson was one of 
the financial backers of Col. Lindbergh 
and was also instrumental in getting a 
certain insurance company to engage in 
the business of insuring airplanes against 
liability risks. It is reported that this 
company is making a success of this 
carefully selected business. 

Underwriting airplanes is naturally a 
difficult task and calls for a high degree 
of technical knowledge. Only a few men 
in this country are qualified to engage 
in this form of insurance. The aviator 
must be known, his plane or planes in- 
spected carefully, the routes to be used 
known and other facts ascertained be- 
fore either fire, liability, property damage 
or collision insurance can be written. 


P. L. and P. D. Rates Reduced 


Rates form one of the most interesting 
features of aviation insurance as they 
measure the various degrees of hazard 
to which planes are subjected. Barber 
& Baldwin, Inc., of New York City, one 
of the leading aviation underwriting 
offices in this country, which write for 
the Independence Companies of Phila- 
delphia, quote premium rates on the va- 
rious hazards approximately as follows: 

Accidental damage to the aircraft, 1214 
to 1744%; constructive total loss, 5% to 
1214%; fire damage, 2% to 4%; theft in- 
surance, 4% to 1%. ‘All these rates are 








TRAVELERS FIRE CHANGES 





H. E. Parker, Manager for Florida at 
Jacksonville; R. S. Cartledge Re- 
turns to Carolina Field 
Harry E. Parker is being appointed 
manager of the Travelers Fire for Flori- 
da in charge of the Jacksonville office, 
and Ralph S. Cartledge, whom Mr. Par- 
ker succeeds, is returning to the North 
and South Carolina field to be assistant 
to Manager W. H. Wearn, Jr. His 
headquarters will be in the Charlotte 
office. Mr. Parker is a native of Georgia 
and has been intimately identified with 
fire insurance in the south for some 
time. His -first important assignment 
was as special agent in Alabama with the 
late Dan B. Harris, general agent of At- 
lanta. After four years’ service in that 
capacity he became special agent of the 
Great American in Alabama and in 1917 
was transferred to Georgia by that com- 
pany. On August 1, 1925, he entered the 
local agency field at Miami and now 
returns to company service as a Trav- 

elers manager. 

Mr. Cartledge before going to Florida 
for The Travelers was a field man of 
the Carolinas and the growth of the 
Travelers’ business in those two states 
gives him an opportunity to return to 
his old field. Both changes are effective 
August 1. 





O’DONNELL WITH AETNA 
Cornelius O’Donnell, who has_ been 
with the United States branch of the 
Switzerland General, has joined the ma- 

rine department of the Aetna (Fire). 


based upon a maximum limit of value of 
$47,500 for any one aircraft. 

Property damage and public liability 
rates vary according to _ locations, 
amounts of insurance and the uses to 
which the airplanes are put. Last week 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., announced re- 
ductions in premium rates for both pub- 
lic liability and property damage insur- 
ance, the reductions being effective on 
the higher limits. The premiums for 
public liability for aircraft for commer- 
cial and pleasure flying, excluding acrial 
acrobatics, testing and instruction, ran 
up as high as $136 previously for $10/ 
30,000 limits. Now this coverage costs 
$116. 

Property damage rates before the re- 
duction ranged from $71 for $1,000 to 
$107 for $5,000. Now they run from $72 
for $1,000 policy to $95 for $5,000. 

The normal rate for legal liability in 
respect to passengers for one year per 
aircraft is 3% of the aggregate liability 
less a certain discount depending upon 
the number of passengers the aircraft 
is capable of taking safely. 

On cargo insurance, including securi- 
ties, full coverage or limited to legal lia- 
bility for loss of cargo the premium 
varies from 1/16 to 1%, with a limit of 
liability of $25,000 for any one consign- 
ment. 

The following are the revised approxi- 
mate public liability and property damage 
rates subject to withdrawal or change 
without notice. They exclude flights in 
connection with public exhibitions of fly- 
ing, as to which the public is charged ad- 
mission. ; 


Public Liability Limits 


DS 710 0007 1 UO AREA 5 cicero nc sis soe aau gee sas 


10/10,000/100,000 in all 


10/30,000/100,000 in all 
Property Damage Limits 
$1 


DIRE 5 5 65 Sorere yess wisp SG OO Altea aes 


1500 in 
2000 in 
3000 in 
4000 in 
5000 in 


Risks including. flights in connection 
with public exhibitions of flying, at which 


for Commercial and 
Pleasure 


10/20,000/100,000 in alle. eee 





the public is charged admission, can be 
quoted for upon receipt of full particu- 
lars. For fleet coverage, any number 
of approved aircraft flown exclusively by 
one pilot named in policy: Premium per 
pilot—135% of the premium per aircraft. 


$125,000 on Lindbergh’s Plane 


Insurance amounting to $125,000 was 
this week placed on the airplane of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, the “Spirit of St. 
Louis,” covering, the plane during the 
duration of Col. Lindbergh’s tour of 
the country, which is expected to last 
bout three months. The insurance was 
placed with the Independence Companies 
of Philadelphia with Veitch, Shaw & 
Remsen, Inc., of New York, acting as 
brokers and Barber & Baldwin, Inc., as 
the underwriting agents. The amounts 
are $10,000 to $100,000 for public liability, 
$10,000 for property damage and $15,000 
ior fire insurance. 





HEARING ON QUEENS RATES 


Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha held another hearing yesterday af- 
ternoon at the New York offices of the 
insurance department on the fire insur- 
ance rates charged in the ‘congested 
frame house districts of Queens County. 
Particular complaint has been made by 
owners of homes in Queens Village who 
say that as many of the streets have 


been paved there recently fire rates 
ought to be reduced accordingly. Sev- 


eral months ago the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization made a 50 
cents conflagration charge on risks in 
that part of Long Island and the first 





Premium per Aircraft 
Fremium per Aircraft 


Flying, ex- for Instruction, Test- 


cluding Aerial Acro- ing, Aerial Acrobatics, 
batics, Testing and Commercial and Pleas- 
Instruction ure Flying 
psisewic $ 95.00 $144.00 
omnace 104.50 159.00 
couKs 114.00 173.00 
Se bons 116.00 176.00 
ieee $72.00 $108.00 
79.00 119.00 
82.00 125.00 
87.00 132.00 
92.00 139.00 
95.00 144.00 





hearing before the superintendent fol- 
lowed that action. 
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AGENTS’ COMMITTEE MEETING 





National Assn. Executive Committee to 
Arrange New Orleans Program; 
Other Matters on Agenda 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will meet at Atlanta, Ga., on, August 19 
and 20 to arrange the program for the 
New Orleans national convention and to 
consider several matters of first impor- 
tance to local agents. Upon the sub: 
jects on the executive committee meeting 


agenda are the operations of the Travel- 
ers Fire through branch offices, multiple 
appointment of agencies by some com- 
panies, the single interest automobile fi- 
nance ‘policy, public relations, local board 
advertising, qualification laws, automobile 
clubs in insurance and me: bership stand- 
ards. 

The program for the New Orleans 
meeting to be held October 17-20 will be 
worked out and there are many indica- 
tions that it will be a departure from 
former programs in that the members 
will participate more thoroughly in dis- 
cussions from the floor. It is planned 
to convert the program into an educa- 
tional meeting, offering the delegates ex- 
pert speakers on side lines and _ other 
phases of the fire and casualty business. 

It is believed that the joint local board 
advertising campaign, which would link 
up local board members with their state 
and national associations, will be ready 
for launching following the meeting, its 
various phases will be discussed and the 
executive committee members anticipate 
early action. 

Although the proposed _ resolution 
which would have committed the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association to a definite 
approval of the local clubs going into 
mutual or reciprocal insurance did_ not 
see the light of day at the Philadelphia 
meeting, the executive committee will 
give that subject due attention. © With 
professional organizers still on the job, 
and the bait of the commission to be ob- 
tained so alluring, the question is by no 
means dead, and will require increased 
vigilance. 


a 


John J. Cornish, of Field & Cowles, 
Boston, is taking a vacation in Europe. 
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INSURANCE IN INDUSTRY 


A steel plant. What of it! 

Is it just a gigantic mass of furnaces belching white hot 
flanhes? Is it a deafening roar timed by pounding ham- 
mers—or is it the heartbeat of industry. 

Think of steel in its applied states; Automobiles, railroads, 
ships and manufacturing machinery; bridges, skyscrapers 


and office desks. Steel makes these modern achievements 
possible. It is a basic industry. 

What has all this to do with insurance? Simply that In- 
surance follows the ingot through. Its influence is felt in 
organization, in credit, in maintenance, in expense and 
profit. It is the stablizing force of industry working 
twenty-four hours a day, year in and year out. 


This is an advertisement by The Home Insurance Company of New York presenting to its agents 
a suggestion of the place which Fire Insurance takes as a vital factor of the nation’s development. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
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eau’ Average 
For Auto Policies 


ALSO SALVAGE CHARGE RISKS 





These Covers in Standard Auto Policy 
Not Often Stressed by Agents 
But Are Important 





Kenneth M. Brown, automobile super- 
intendent at the home office in San 
Francisco of the Fireman’s Fund, has 
written an interesting article on general 
average and salvage charges as applied 
to automobile insurance. He says that it 
is a subject that is little understood. It 
certainly opens up a new field for most 
local agents. Mr. Brown’s article, which 
appeared in the latest issue of the Fire- 
man’s Fund “Record,” is reproduced in 
part herewith: 

The automobile usually represents a 
substantial investment on the part of its 
owner, and is subject not only to the 
risks of fire and theft while in garage 
and while being operated on the road, 
but also to various particular hazards 
while being transported. In order, there- 
fore, to give the automobile owner the 
complete coverage which he requires the 
standard automobile floater policy has 
been made to provide coverage against 
direct loss or damage caused not only 
by the first named hazards of fire and 
theft, but also by “the stranding, sink- 
ing, burning, collision or derailment of 
any conveyance in or upon which the 
automobile is being transported on land 
or water.” It is an extension of the 
transportation feature of the policy 
which provides indemnity also against 
“seneral average and salvage charges 
for which the assured is legally liable.” 

A consideration of the terms “general 
average and salvage charges” takes us 
into the world of those who go down 
to the sea in ships and reminds us of the 
interesting relationship that exists be- 
tween automobile insurance and the his- 
toric profession of marine underwriting. 
The marine underwriter will make haste 
to tell you, however, that general aver- 
age is a principle of common law and 
not of marine insurance. As a matter 
of fact the principle of general average 
appears to have been established cen- 
turies before ‘marine insurance was 
known, an early recognition of it ap- 
pearing in the Rhodian law. 


All Beneficiaries Contribute 


It may be stated briefly that a gen- 
eral average act is an act involving an 
expenditure made or a sacrifice incurred 
in respect to a vessel or its cargo which 
is necessary for the safety of the whole 
venture. Maritime law provides that the 
loss resulting from such an act shall not 
fall entirely upon the owner of the prop- 
erty sacrificed but shall be prorated 
upon all the interests at risk, usually 
vessel, cargo, and freight money. The 
contributions made by such interests are 
called general average contributions or 
assessments. 

The law of the sea also provides for 
compensation—known as a_ salvage 
award—to ‘a salvor for rendering aid in 
saving property at sea. The contributions 
which the law similarly requires to be 
made by all interests represented in the 
distressed vessel in order to make up 
this award are called salvage charges. 

Had an automobile been shipped on 
a vessel and safely landed at destination 
without any damage whatever, its 
owner, nevertheless would have been lia- 
ble for contribution in general average 
for the loss sustained by the owner of 
the lumber jettisoned (provided there 
was no provision in the bill of lading 
or contract of affreightment to the con- 
trary). In addition the automobile 
owner would have been liable for his 
proportion of whatever amount might 
have been awarded to the salvor for 
services rendered. 

Furthermore, before being given pos- 
session of his automobile, the steamship 
company would have required the owner 
to furnish either a cash deposit or other 
satisfactory security for his share of the 


PLAN NEW FIRE UNITS 





Enlarged Department May Lower In- 
surance Rates; Appropriation of $100,- 

000 Needed; Three Engines Wanted 

For the purpose of better fire protec- 
tion and with the possibility of lower 
rates, extensive plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the fire department of Hillside, 
New Jersey, have been revealed by Fire 
Commissioner John E. Trousdell in re- 
sponse to a petition from the safety 
committee of the West Hillside Improve- 
ment Association. : 

The western part of the town is sepa- 
rated from both fire houses by railroad 
tracks and frequently trains are stalled 
on the crossing which blocks the fire 
apparatus from answering a call in that 
vicinity. 

Commissioner Trousdell will ask for an 
appropriation in next year’s budget of 
almost $100,000 to establish two new fire 
companies which will consist of three 
engines and additional firemen. If the 
appropriation is granted the new units 
will be in operation by next March. 








charges above referred to, provided he 
was uninsured. 

If, however, the automobile had been 
insured under one of our standard auto- 
mobile floater policies, such general av- 
erage and salvage charges would have 
constituted a claim thereunder. The 
owner, in addition to recovering his loss, 
would have avoided the inconvenience of 
furnishing security, as the guarantee of 
such charges by the insurance company 
would have effected immediate release 
of his car by the steamship company. 

The insurance against general average 
and salvage charges, which is included 
in the standard automobile policy, is not 
often used by the agent as a policy sell- 
ing point. However, this is a valuable 
feature of the coverage and its impor- 
tance should not be overlooked in the 
sale of automobile insurance. 


N. Y. BOARD COMMITTEE 





Appointed to Consider Establishment of 
ew Office and Coordination With 
Other Fire Bodies 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers last week appointed a committee 
to consider the advisability of establish- 
ing an office of executive vice- president 
of secretary and co-ordinating the activi- 
ties of the board in its relations to other 
organizations. President Bennett EIli- 
son, who suggested these changes in his 
report at the May meeting, appointed 
the following committee: 

James Marshall of the Northern of 
New York, chairman; Lamar Hill of the 
Fidelity-Phenix; E. C. Decker of the 
Home, secretary of the board; W. L. 
Chambers of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, treasurer of the board; W. J. 
Reynolds of the Central Fire Agency ; 
C. R. Pitcher of the Royal, and presi- 
dent of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, and. E. Stanley Jarvis, of 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright. 


AMERICA FORE ASSETS 


The Continental, of the America Fore 
group of companies, on July 1 showed 
assets of $74,402,174 compared with $68,- 
930,846 a year ago and net surplus of 
$28,006, 758 against $23,357,195. The Fi- 
delity-Phenix shows total assets of $57,- 
192,973 compared with $52,501,194 and 
net surplus of $17,779,776 compared with 
$19,119,726 on July 1, 1926. 








MIDDLE DEP’T. MEETING 
The Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department and the West Vir- 
ginia Fire Underwriters Association held 
their annual meetings in Atlantic City 
last week. 





William ‘Corcoran, Connecticut 
state actuary, represented Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Cincinnati. 
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STATEMENT JANUARY 1. 1927 


$12,500,.000.00 
23.110,445.67 


T SURPLUS 


17.62 


8,138.96 


53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30,1 28,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 
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Press Editorializes 
On Bad Fire Hazards 


ARTICLE IN “HERALD-TRIBUNE” 





Draws Attention to Dangers in Tene. 
ments and Remodeled One Family 
Houses in New York 





New York newspapers are showing a 
praiseworthy attitude toward fire pre- 
vention and devoting more space to news 
of this type. The “Herald-Tribune” 3 
few days ago published an editorial on 
the fire hazards of tenements and con- 
verted houses, that is old one family 
houses now remodeled to make living 
quarters for several families. Of course, 
this increase in fire hazards due to the 
increased number of persons in a build. 
ing is only one of the many problems 
facing fire underwriters but the fact that 
the large metropolitan daily newspapers 
are fighting the dangers of fire shows 
that the public is taking a greater in- 
terest in fire reduction. 

In its editorial on “Fire Hazards,” the 
“Herald-Tribune” had this to say: 

“It is probably not true to say, as 
does the counsel for the commission on 
revision of the tenement house act, that 
‘most New Yorkers who live in convert- 
ed dwellings live in complete and ines- 
capable fire hazard,’ but it is. likely that 
a great many of them live under a fire 
menace far worse than they have ever 
appreciated. Thousands of New York 
families of medium income live in old 
converted dwelling houses built with no 
idea of fireproofing whatever. Their sin- 
gle open stairways, built of wood and 
usually ending in a skylight, are danger- 
ous, and when cooking is done in the 
house the danger is increased. It is 
absolutely imperative that there be either 
iron fire escapes or at least an exit from 
the top as well as from the bottom of 
the stairway. -Persons living in a third 
or fourth floor apartment from which 
they can only escape down a chimney- 
like wooden stair-well may find them- 
selves anyday cut off, and. watching a 
race between the hook-and-ladder com- 
panies and the flames for their own 


. lives. 


“The commission on the terement 
house act sprang from what seemed 4 
controversy between builders of two dif- 
ferent kinds of high-priced apartment 
hotels. It has already shown that the 
revision of the fire laws is a, matter vi- 
tally affecting great masses of our popu- 
lation. But in the end laws are not g0- 
ing to help people—especially the better 
educated and economically more inde- 
pendent classes who will not live in the 
ordinary tenement—unless they help 
themselves. In one of these converted 
houses examined by the commission it 
was the occupants who had piled furni- 
ture up around the roof exit; and one 
wonders in how many others the occt- 
pants have ever troubled to inform 
themselves whether the roof exits weré 
open, or even where they were to be 
found. People insist upon living in houses 
whose faces are not disfigured hy fire 
escapes, but it never occurs to tliem to 
ask what arrangements have been made 
to compensate for absence of fire e& 
capes, whether exits are in working of 
der, kitchenettes properly built, or any 
other precautions taken. Fort ately, 
the New York Fire Department is both 
prompt and highly efficient, but one cat 
not always rely on the Fire Depa’ tment 
to save one from one’s own crimin:il neg 
ligence.” 





AT TOM LAWSON’S OLD PLACE 

The Blue Goose is to stage an outing, 
dinner and dance which is going on 4 
Dreamwold Hall Inn (Tom Lawson's olf 
place) at Egypt, Mass., today. The int 
is located near the sea shore. There will 
be tennis, golf, etc. The management is 
to arrange a private entertainmen!, a? 
Felix. F; Porter is chairman of the ei 
tertainment committee. 
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British Fire Profits 
In Period 1907-1926 


PROFITS WERE _— $305,000,000 
Ratio of Profits in Later Years Smaller 
Showing Public Gets Benefit of 


Cheap Insurance 








Figures showing the results of British 
fire insurance companies during the last 
twenty years have been compiled by the 
“Policy Holder” of London and an an- 
alysis of them has been prepared in New 
York by the Holborn Agency Corpora- 
tion, reinsurance brokers. During the 
years 1907-1926, inclusive, no British office 
shows a trading loss and the profits run 
all the way from about %% profit to 
17.9% in the case of the Alliance. The 
leading tariff offices, with the exception 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
show the following results, with amounts 
given in Pound Sterling: 


Premiums 

pL G8 PO narorr eer a 102,992,929 

VODA G SS Gace see eccy vas 114,481,014 

IOEPee va wawies cee enewes 183,980,750 

IGZR GG a hiccaedestcscewes 220,028,731 
This table is instructive. While the 


trading profits grow larger and larger, 
it is only because the volume of premiums 
is greater; the ratio growing steadily 
smaller. In reality the public is getting 
better and cheaper insurance than ever 
before and the companies are contin- 
uing to make a reasonable profit, al- 
though the margin of profit is probably 
smaller than in any other business. As 
regards the magnitude of turnover, the 
Royal is first with £141,098,236 and a 
profit of 86%. The Commercial Union 
is next with £101,415,246 and a profit of 
86%. The results of Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe are included in the turnover 
of the Royal since that corapany became 
a part of the Reyal group in 1919. The 
following table shows the companies in 
order of size of turnover: 


Premiums 20 Years 


Royal 


Cee eee re eee eee esereeeseseeeseee 


Reem eer ere eeeeeeses 


EMM Cutocoten di watecccackeees 
London & Lancashire 
MINTER lS uaa cote aS dleladie cece s maser dewas Me ae 
Northern 
Alliance 
Atlas 
Royal 
ndon 





Seem ewe e rere ee eaeereeeeeesesees 
Cee eee meee erases ereeeeeseseeees 


SOPHO e eee eee ee eee ee eeeeeeeeseeese®e 


Guardian 

Caledonain 
Yorkshire... 
State 


enn? sald eee 
Motor Union 


The Alliance, while eighth as regards 
turnover, is third as regards the amount 
of profit. Seven companies made more 
money during the years 1922-26 than dur- 
ing the exceptional period 1917-21, but 
the percentage of profit was smaller in 
most cases. In comparing the tariff and 
non-tariff offices, the tariff companies on 
a turnover of six hundred and fifty-nine 
million pounds made a profit of 9.2%— 
and on a turnover of £24,967,437 the non- 
tarilf offices secured a profit of 4.4%. 





Several changes were made last week 
y the America Fore companies in 
their Western field. Charles T. Carpen- 
ter, Ir, for several years in the Rocky 
Mountain field for the group, has been 
transferred to Illinois, with headquarters 
at Peoria, to succeed William S. Cooley, 
who has resigned. Gerhard Coltermann 
has been appointed special agent for the 
companies in Illinois, with headquarters 
at Springfield, succeeding D. V. Gibbons, 
resigned. To fill the vacancy caused by 
the transfer of Mr. Carpenter in the 
Rocky Mountain field E. R. Phillips, as- 
Sistant to State Agent Carl V. Nipp of 
the Continental in Indiana, is being 
transferred to Denver. C. A. Woerner 
ls ‘being transferred from the America 

Ore engineering department in Indiana 
to'take Mr. Phillips’ place. 





ADHERES TO BOARD RULES 





Virginia Local Agent Refuses to Give 
. Business to Outside Agency Making 
Higher Bid for: Risk 

Louis B. Hatke, Richmond local agent, 
recently rewrote the entire line of the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. for a 
period of three years, carrying an annual 
premium of $65,000. He has long con- 
trolled this business. Part of it which 
he was unable to handle through his 
office was brokered to other agents affili- 
ated with the Richmond board. It was 
reported that an agency outside the 
board made a bid for some of the busi- 
ness but Mr. Hatke adhered firmly to the 
rules of the board which permits mem- 
bers to broker business only among 
themselves. He has long been a mem- 
ber of the board. 

Under rules of the board brokerage 
commission is limited to 10%. While a 
few of the non-board agencies are re- 





Ratio 

Trading Profit Trading Profit 
13,116,177 12.7% 
9,724,736 8.4% 
17,028,683 9.2% 
17,151,166 7.7% 








ported to have been paying more than 
this in some instances, it is believed that 
their companies will soon bring them to 
terms, as it were, and make them toe 
the mark strictly. A company not affii- 
ated with the S. E. U. A. notified its 
Richmond agent last week that no brok- 
erage fee in excess of 10% should be paid 
for business. 





CORPORATE NAME CHANGED 


The corporate name of the old Birm- 
ingham Fire of Pittsburgh, now affiliated 
with the National Union Fire, is being 
changed to the Birmingham Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Pennsylvania in order to 
avoid any confusion with a company of 
similar name of Birmingham, Ala. 
which was organized in 1925, 








Profits 20 Years 


£ 141,098,236 £12,245,879 
101,415,246 8,767,727 
60,076,115 5,110,259 
52,250,112 4,079,244 
46,261,780 5,713,202 
37,263,818 3,914,195 
36,632,195 2,368,731 
31,768,057 5,717,462 
31,029,857 3,218,371 
23,059,857 1,799,853 
21,878,821 1,954,414 
18,865,315 1,827,791 
15,564,998 1,622,322 
12,518,218 871,631 
12,019,000 922,417 
7,243,752 283,888 
4,037,800 393,502 « 
3,911,014 112,286 
£ 656,893,757 £60,923,174 








SEEK SAFE CIGARETTE 

The Building Managers & Owners As- 
sociation of New York, an organization 
representing $3,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty on Manhattan Island alone, is seek- 
ing to have the tobacco manufacturers 
bring out cigarettes that will be less 
of a fire menace than those generally in 
use. 

“Our insurance committee has given 
serious consideration to the menace of 
the cigarette and is taking up with the 
leading manufacturers the matter of 
making them less of a fire hazard,” said 
Lee Thompson Smith, president of the 
organization. “This step has been taken 
as a result of the latest report of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
which has cigarettes topping the list of 
fire creators. A pipe, a cigar and a few 
brands of cigarettes go out when they 
are laid aside, but most cigarettes con- 
tinue to burn, and when they are care- 
lessly dropped into waste-paper baskets 
or upon inflammable material, they are 
liable to start a disastrous fire.” 





Donald G. North, one of the leading 
insurance agents of New Haven, Conn., 
and president of the New Haven Ro- 
tary Club, addressed the Derby-Shelton 
Rotary recently on the history of insur- 
ance. 
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the AETNA [Fire] INSURANCE COMPANY 
is a notable landmark recognized wherever 
the protection of American property by insur- 
ance is known. Yet the AETNA is more 
than a landmark. The people who are 
guided by it are a part of it. Without the 
loyalty, intelligence, courage, and vision of 
thousands of agents and field men..... 
there would be no AETNA. And the ETNA 
is proud to acknowledge that its great strength 
and influence are immeasurably due to the 
men and women who represent it from coast 
to coast 


f Fire,Automobile, Inland Marine 
and Coastwise, Tornado, Earth- 
— Hail, Hail on Growing 

rops, Rain, Rent, Rental Value, 
Leasehold, Use and Occupancy, 
Profits, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Explo- 
sion, Registered Mail, Parcel 
Post, Salesmen’s Samples, Tran- 
sit Floaters, Personal Effects 

Floater, Automobile 

q Truck Transit J 
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Ratpu B. Ives, President 


ZETNA INSURANCE 
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An Insurance Service 
Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the 
Etna Insurance Company, The World Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, and The Century Indemnity Com- 
pany, will be glad to provide information on all insur- 
ance problems. This service, for which there is no 
charge, is not only extended to agents and policy-holders 
of these three companies buit to the 
general public as well. 


Address requests for information to 


INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 
670 Main Street - Hartford, Connecticut 
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Hail Insurance Sewn 
In Central Europe 


$3,000,000 PREMIUM 
Companies Likely to Make a Profit in 
1927 on This Business Following 
Bad, Results tor Two Years 


INCOME 





By Bela Deutsch, Budapest 


In agrarian states, and such are most 
of the countries of Central Europe, hail 
insurance business has the greatest im- 
portance among all the elementary 
classes. And since in this branch tariff 
rates are, owing to an increased measure 
of risk, fixed, instead of per mille, in per 
cent., hail insurance makes fairly high 
figures in the total volume of business 
of the companies interested. With hail 
insurance business closely associated 
with the agrarian class which is rather 
averse to the idea of insurance, the quan- 
tity of business is chiefly dependent on 
the weather conditions of the foregoing 
year. Besides, it is substantially influ- 
enced by the world market prices of corn 
and, last but not least, by the evergrow- 
ing competition of the companies. 

The results of past year were not un- 
favorable to Central European hail in- 
surance offices, with the excertion of 
(;ermany where the same closed with a 
deficit. Income exceeded expenses ev- 
erywhere, a fact most noteworthy if com- 
pared with the years of 1924 and 1925. 
The prosperity is partly due to the intro- 
duction in several countries of the fran- 
chise system applied in some places in 
a facultative way, and in the form of 
absolute franchise in others. Since, how- 
ever, the public became acquainted with 
the practical significance of franchise 
only when it had come to the settle- 
ment of damages where at first difficul- 
ties sprung up, the companies could not 
be surprised to find that after a favorable 
year following two very bad ones, hail 
insurance business of this year has dis- 
played a slight decline both in respect 
of the number of policies and of the 
amount premium me 

The aspect of hail business in the dif- 
ferent countries in the current years is 
shown below: 

Hungary 

Among the succession states of the 
late Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the 
largest volume of hail insurance business 
has always been possessed by Hungary 
where now the competition of British 
companies is especially keen. Nearly 40,- 
Q0O risks have been placed with the 
companies and the total of premium in- 
comes exceeds 6,000,000 Pengos, which is 
above $1,000,000. 

Until the middle of July, the loss ratio 
continued to be rather favorable. Losses 
could be covered, in general, with 10% 
to 15% of the amounts claimed by the 
insured, so that loss payments are not 
expected to absorb more than 2/3 of the 
premium income, which means an ap- 
proximate profit of 30%. It is worth 
noticing that grape’s insurance is repre- 
sented by a particularly high amount 
this year. Here, the duration of risk 
lasts till vintage time so that a definite 
loss ratio cannot be stated before au- 
tumn. As, however, the better part of 
the insured value consists of corn and 
this has been reaped by now, Hungarian 
companies may be regarded as being be- 
yond the worst of their risks. Among 
the companies, the First Hungarian Co., 
the Farmers’ Insurance Association, the 
Fonciere and the Hungarian-French In- 
surance Co. hold the aggregate of hail 
business, besides which, the Assicurazioni 
Generali and the Riunione Adriatica also 
possess a remarkable volume. 


Czecho-Slovakia 

The number of hail risks here may 
be estimated at 20,000, which involves a 
premium total of 30 million Cz. Cr., that 
is, nearly $1,000,000. An important share 
of the whole business falls on the new 
territories annexed by virtue of the 
Peace Treaty. Up to the middle of July 
the loss ratio had not exceeded 50%, 
that unless an unexpected caladieinhe 





occurs, the companies may, if they do not 
reach the results of 1926, report a prof- 
itable business year. As a special line, 
the insurance of hops against hail is cul- 
tivated in Czecho-Slovakia. In this class, 
the duration of risk equally lasts for a 
longer period than with corn. 

Czecho-Slovakian hail insurance com- 
panies rank as follows: 

The biggest volume of business is held 
by the Moldavia, converted -into a 
Czecho-Slovakian office from the former 
Assicurazioni Generali, apart from which 
the Erste Slovakische, the Riunione Ad- 
riatica and the affiliated company of the 
Austrian Phoenix equally are among ‘the 
leaders. As-réspects the number of pol- 
icies, the latter takes first place, while 
the bulk of landed estates is covered 
with the Moldavia and the Riunione. 

Yugo- Slavia } 

_ Though chiefly an agrarian state, hail 
insurance business has declined this 
year, both as regards premium income 
and the number of transactions. As 
against 18,000 policies of the preceding 
year, we cannot count upon more than 
14,000 now and the premium income of 
24 million Dinar-s is expected to dwindle 
to 20 millions, that is $400,000, and the 
loss ratio has increased as compared to 
previous statements. Although a definite 
aspect of the whole situation cannot be 
obtained yet, it is clear that only a very 
moderate profit will accrue. 

The bulk of the hail insurance of 
Yugo-Slavia comes from the newly an- 
nexed territories, particularly from the 
fertile lands north of the Danube while 
in Old-Servia, owing to the less advanced 
state of agriculture, hail insurance has 
again been neglected. Consequently, it 
is principally the formerly foreign offi- 
ces, and not those of’ Servian origin, 
whose operations may ‘be considered as 
worth mentioning. 

Nearly 20% of the volume of business 
is placed with the Herzeg-Bosna, a pre- 
war establishment of the First Hungar- 
ian in Servia, after which follow the 
Jadransko, the Yugoslavia and the Cro- 
atia of Zagreb, the latter. working on a 
cooperative basis. 


Roumania 


Within the territory of Old-Roumania, 
the so-called “Regat,” hail insurance bus- 
iness is of rather slight extension. It 
is written mostly in Transsylvania, where 
a remarkable turnover may be experi- 
enced, in most part through the institutes 
of Austro-Hungarian origin, such as the 
Agricola, the Fonciera, the Agronomoul 
and also the Generali and the Dacia Ro- 
mania, both of Old-Roumanian concern. 
In the current, year, the premium total 
amounted to 25 million Lei-s, which 
equals about $140,000. In Roumania, 
summer weather has been rather tem- 
pestuous and frequent hailstorms oc- 
curred, but on account of the relatively 
small volume of business, risks are dis- 
tributed, so that the companies have no 
reason to fear that they may close the 
year with a deficit. 

Austria 

Although she has only a small area of 
arable land, Austria cultivates hail in- 
surance on a fairly large scale, which 
fact is attributable ‘to the higher culture 
of her farming class. A remarkable ad- 
vance is seen in the number of policies 
issued for 1927. Eight thousand policies 
of the previous year have increased to 
12,000, that is, to 50% more, and the 
total of premiums have multiplied by a 
similar rise, the same exceeding 1 mil- 
lion Schilling-s, which is, however, not 
more than $150,000. 

As far as can be seen in the present 
state of things, the figures of the loss 
ratio for 1927 are most unfavorable, and 
though most of the claims announced 
have been settled, the outstanding liabil- 
ities and eventual hailstorms may easily 
result in a deficit in the balance-sheets 
of the companies for the current sea- 
son. 

Among the German-Austrian hail in- 
surance companies the following ones 
prevail in succession: 

The lead is taken by the Donau that 
hoids one-fourth of the business total, 


(Continued on page 29) 


“Father, any vacation is 100% perfect if we know 
we'll always have a roof over our heads when we 
return.” 








“Yes, daughter, home 
means everything to a 
woman, and if a fire or a 
windstorm or an explosion 
compels her to find a place 
to live in until her own real 
home is rebuilt or repaired, 
it is a great comfort to know 
that none of the Fire Insur- 
ance money will have to be 
used to pay rent somewhere; 
because there’ll be other cash 
insurance money, provided 
by the ‘Rental Value Insur- 
O ance’ for that.” 


“Thinking of you and our 
£ NT home made me get *‘Keep-a- 
Roof-Over-Your-Head’ i 
surance protection—and it 
costslessthan Fire Insurance.” 


“Just what did that Mer- 
qINERCANTS cantile Fire Insurance Co. 
Nee’ Agent call it: ‘Rental: Value 
Insurance,’ wasn’t it?” 
“Yes, but “‘Siciedlinat Over-Your-Head’ brings 
it right home, doesn’t it?” 


fe) 
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Rental Value Insurance is the Siamese Twin of Fire In- 
surance and our representatives have no difficulty in providing 
this vital protection to many who never knew about it ‘til 


they received our agency aids. 
«Registered © 1927 
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Item Six 


There are still those who sit around com- 
plaining “Too. hot—everybody on vacation— 
no business.” 


444. 
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But the hustler reasons, “Vacations—per- 
_sonal effects to be protected with Tourist 
Floater“ or Personal Effects policies—homes 
- meeding ‘insurartce against additional fire haz- 
ards while vacant’—and acts accordingly. 


August and September, the last two vaca- 
tion months, will come and go. The agent 
who complained of a summer slump will still 
bemoan -his fate. But the agent who was 
constantly alive to opportunity will look at 

“the new accounts in his books acquired 
because of vacations, and seeing bigger busi- 
ness ahead with these new clients, can give 
the proverbiak chuckle of satisfaction up his 
sleeve. . 
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“AMERICA FORE" 








FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CRATST STURM Conaman oF mt Bonen. 
PAUL LHAID, Pacwour 


‘CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Offers Remedy For 
Farm Fire Losses 


MORE APPARATUS IS NEEDED 


M. Cook Says Good Roads Permit 
Wider Use of Fire Apparatus; Ap- 
parent Lack of Protection Seen 


Farm fire losses and their cure con- 
tinue to remain one of the most difficult 
problems fire underwriters have to solve. 
In the Eastern section of the country 
the companies are reluctant to accept 
farm risks on a large scale because of the 
unfavorable experience they have had 
with these risks. The generally unfor- 
tunate economic status of the farmer has 
led to an increase in the moral hazard 
and a decrease in the quality of the 
physical hazard. 


How to improve the farm insurance 
situation is a question the companies 
would like to have answered. Many 
suggestions have been offered. M. Cook, 
vice-president of the Boyer Fire Ap- 
paratus Co., of Logansport, Ind., says 
that many of the fires are due to ab- 
sence of apparatus for rural fire protec- 
tion and advocates the increased use of 
such in small communities. Writing in 
the “Indiana Fire Prevention Journal” 
he has this to say about the reduction 
of farm fire losses: 


“A recent statement issued by the ag- 
ricultural committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council sponsored by the 
insurance department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, indicates 
that the farm fire losses in 1925 showed 
an increase of 65% over the same class 
of losses in 1920, the annual total now 
running approximately $150,000,000, 
which is nearly 8% of the entire value 
of all crops. 


Leading Causes of Farm Fires 


“Over a period of years up to 1923 
lightning was the chief cause of farm 
fires, being responsible for 13.5% of the 
total. Then followed in order defective 
chimneys and flues, 13% and sparks on 
roofs, nearly 7%. 

“In 1924 defective flues headed the 
list of fire causes, being responsible for 
14% of the losses that year. Sparks 
on roofs increased to 10%. From these 
percentages the conclusion is drawn that 
maintenance has been neglected, old 
roofs have become a source of danger 
and chimneys and flues have not been 
inspected and repaired. 

“E. B. Reed of the Federal Land 
Bank ‘System states that rural bankers 
are vitally interested in the question of 
farm fire prevention. The rural land 
bank system has loaned over $1,000,000,- 
000 on 400,000 farms throughout the 
country. The problem as outlined by 
Mr. Reed is one of tremendous deflation 
of farm values, which is not measured 
by building costs and general rehabili- 
tation expense. When a farm can be 
purchased for $8,000, insurance sufficient 
to replace the $40,000 buildings cannot 
be carried. He pledged the full co- 
operation of the Federal Land Bank 
System in the farm fire prevention cam- 
paign. 

“Fire prevention is a wonderful thing, 
but fires are bound to happen and fire 
apparatus helps to cut fire losses tre- 
mendously. There hace been more in- 
stallations of apparatus for rural fire 
protection made in the last year than 
in all the previous time put together. 
The reasons for it are several ; one, is 
the fact that insurance companies’ losses 
have been so very great that they have 
seriously considered either a material 
advance in rates or discontinuing writ- 
ing farm insurance, either of which 
course of action would be extremely 
detrimental to the farmer. In order to 
avoid action along either line, the in- 
surance companies have been advocat- 
ing better fire protection and more care. 
The fire insurance companies have had 
full page ads in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” and in several publications ad- 
vocating fire protection and have not 
said a word in those ads about selling 


insurance. It shows you their ideas of 
the value of protection. 

“A committee has been working 
through the United States Chamber of 
Commerce whose purpose is to reduce 
fire hazards and fire losses on the farm. 
In rural communities where motor ap- 
paratus has been installed, the rural fire 
losses have been reduced tremendously. 

“Another angle is the improved roads 
which enable an apparatus kept in town 
to get to rural fires quickly. Another 
factor is the desire of business men in 
the smaller towns to build good will to- 
wards their town on the part of the men 
living in their rural districts. By the 
man living in town co-operating with 
the farmers in purchasing and manning 
the apparatus, creates a strong favorable 
feeling for the town on the part of ev- 
eryone who has a fire where the fire 
truck and the boys from town are on 
the job.” 





MAY MEET IN MONTREAL 


Blue Goose Considering Proposal to Con- 
vene There in 1928 as Honor to 
Thomas L. Geraghty 

Montreal is prepared to make a strong 
bid for the 1928 meeting of the grand 
nest of the Blue Goose according to 
Most Loyal Gander Alex M. Stewart of 
the Quebec Pond. It will be brought 
forward at the Dallas, 1927, convention 
that it would be a fine tribute to Grand 
Supervisor of the Flock Tom L. Geragh- 
ty if next year’s meeting be held in 
Montreal as he will succeed to the office 
of most loyal grand gander this year. 
Although Mr. Geraghty has been in 
Philadelphia for several months, he still 
holds his membership in the Quebec 
Pond and is considered the Canadian 
representative of the Grand Nest. 


we 
FIREMANS FUND 


July 29, 1927 


CITY FIREMEN INSPECTIONS 

The insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States issued yesterday a bulletin on fire 
prevention inspections by city firemen. 
The bulletin says that the efficient fire 
chief of today supervises many functions 
of fire extinguishment. Experience has 
also shown that one of the most, imp: r- 
tant activities under the supervision of 
the busy modern fire department chief 
executive is the operation of a well or- 
ganized inspection system as part of his 
fire prevention work and frequently the 
fire prevention committee of the Iccal 
chamber of commerce can be of consid- 
erable assistance in establishing such a 
service where it does not now exist, or 
of improving one already in operation. 
There are many direct benefits to be de- 
rived from regular inspections conducted 
by a fire department, says the bulletin, 
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U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 





PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
| ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
| 


be synonymous terms. 


i , S/ 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
| Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Explains High Rates 
For Accidental Risks 
In Aviation Covers 


CUT BY CREDITS 


Barber & Baldwin Explain How Seem- 
ingly High Rates Are Not in the 
End Exorbitant at All 


RATE IS 








Accidental damage to aircraft insur- 
ance is of the growing forms of 
coverage for airplanes, but there is hesi- 
tation on the part of some plane owners 
to take out this coverage because of the 
reported high premium rate demanded. 
The premium from 124%% to 
174% at the outset but actually through 
credits this premium in many cases is 
reduced considerably. The final exact 
premium depends in large measure upon 
the nature of the risks as disclosed by 
the completed application form and the 
amount borne by the insured as first 
loss in respect to each accident. 

Barber & Baldwin, Inc., aviation un- 
derwriting agents in New York for the 
Independence Companies of Philadel- 
phia, have prepared a comprehensive ex- 
planation of how the premium for acci- 
dental damage insurance is fixed. They 
say in part in advising agents and brok- 
ers on this form of coverage: 

“There is a general impression that the 
accidental damage rates are too high for 
almost anyone to pay but, as a matter 
of fact, this is only true in regard to 
those extra hazardous risks which are 
practically uninsurable. Where normal 
risks are concerned, and particularly in 
respect to fleets of aircraft, we offer 
rates which responsible aircraft owners 
with proper financial backing find it 
worth while to accept. 

“To begin with, you may take it that 
174%4% of the now estimated value of 
an aircraft is the approximate rate for 
one year for an A-1 normal accidental 
damage risk with a 10% deductible. 


What An A-1 Normal Risk Is 


“By an A-1 normal risk we mean one 
as to which the applicant is of good fi- 
nancial and moral standing, the aircraft 
operated under experienced and efficient 
management, the pilots carefully selected 
and well qualified to fly the aircraft con- 
cerned, and the geographical limits over 
reasonably good flying country and fair- 
ly narrow, for instance: a set route be- 
tween two or more specified points, car- 
rying out one particular form of flying 
and not flying about over wide country 
and doing work of various kinds. 

“If the deductible is increased to 20% 
then the premium may be reduced to as 
low as 12%%, the definite reduction de- 
pending upon the nature of the risk as 
disclosed by the application. A deduct- 
ible of 15% will result in a rate of about 
15%. 

“If the insurance company does not 
bear any salvage expenses, nor expenses 
of transporting the wrecked aircraft or 
damaged parts thereof to factory or re- 
pair shop, no costs of transporting new 
o repaired: parts from factory or repair 
shop to where the aircraft may be, then 
the premium may be reduced by as much 
as 10%. We prefer very much to include 
this clause particularly where the geo- 
graphical limits are wide. 

“Tf the premium is a minimum pre- 
mium with no return under any circum- 
stances then, in consideration of that 
condition, the premium may be reduced 
by 10%. 

“Tf in respect to a fleet of aircraft we 
are given the opportunity of covering a 
mass of risks, such as accidental dam- 
age, fire, theft, tornado, public liability 
and property damage and possibly pas- 
senger liability and compensation, we 
get a better ‘spread’ and can reduce the 
aggregate premium from 24% to 74% 
depending upon the mass of business in- 
volved. 

“In these ways it is possible to offer 
exceptional terms and you will see that, 


one 


ranges 


if all the various discounts’ are taken 
advantage of, the basic accidental dam- 
age premium of 174% can be reduced 
to less than 10%. As an illustration, 
thus :— 


Aircraft Valued Now at $10,000 


Accidental damage: basic pre- 
mium 171%4% (deductible 10%). $1,750.00 
Reduction for increasing deduct- 


MIE AO O00 6 wickets dunn amaceens 500.00 
10% off under conditions exclud- 
ing costs of salvaging, etc..... .125.00 
$1,125.00 
10% off for minimum premium... 112.50 
$1,012.50 
744% off in consideration of 
{RASS OE HSKS). 5cGiic cen cboustes 75.94 
$ 936.56 


“By the foregoing illustration you will 
see that by taking advantage of the va- 
rious discounts an approved A-1 normal 
accidental damage risk will bear a pre- 
mium rate of only 9.36%. We must admit 
that it is not always possible, even in 
respect to A-1l normal risks, to allow 
in every case the above specified dis- 
counts in full. The term ‘A-1 normal 
risk’ covers a wide range of risks and 
consequently it is impossible to quote 
a firm rate on any one risk until the 
particulars are before us and we have 
appraised it. However, where approved 
risks are concerned, it is possible in the 
ways indicated to reduce the basic pre- 
mium very considerably .and we hope 
that this information will assist you in 
negotiating this class of business. In 
order to avoid disappointment or annoy- 
ance on the part of the applicant for in- 
surance it is better not to specify defi- 
nitely the maximum discounts given for 
the best class of A-1 normal risks. We 
think it better for him to be generally 
informed in respect to each discount 
rather than specifically; otherwise, he 
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may expect the maximum discounts 
which, after appraising the risk, we may 
not be able to allow in full. 
Defense of Deductible Clause 

“A deductible of 20% may appear high 
to you. It is high in these cases where 
the aircraft owner is in business in a 
small way and lacks extensive repair fa- 
cilities. In such a case, it is better for 
him, if he can afford to do so, to secure 
coverage with a deductible of only 10%. 
However, an aircraft owner with exten- 
sive repair facilities, may very often be 
in a position to carry out repairs up to 
15% or 20% of the value of the aircraft 
and without affecting materially his 
overhead charges and payroll. In such 
case, his repair facilities are, in them- 
selves, an adequate insurance against the 
first part of every loss up to 15% or 
20% of the value of the aircraft and, 
under such circumstances, it: will pay 
him to take coverage with a deductible 








Driving in Safety. 


TODAY’S BIG MOTOR 
PROBLEM 


The Rights of Motorists 
The Rights of Pedestrians 





A booklet called 
Driving,” 


Commerce. 


Life Insurance Company 


Or upon applica- 
tion to the 
Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





“CONTROL: Rules for Safe 
prepared by an experienced traffic officer, 
has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Thousands’ of copies 
have been distributed throughout the country to 
motorists by Safety Councils and Chambers of 


The Director of Safety for the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company writes regarding this booklet: 


“If it were physically possible to get one 
of these booklets in the hands of every 
one that drives motor driven vehicles 
and if it were possible to make them 
read and study this interesting booklet, 
a large number of lives would be saved.” 


Copies of this booklet, “CONTROL,” can ‘i. ob- 
tained from any agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























of 15% or 20% and so secure a very con- 
siderable reduction in the rate of pre- 
mium. This is not generally appreciated 
by aircraft owners but once it is ex- 
plained to them they see the soundness 
of the argument and usually become 
very much interested in securing insur- 
ance under the lower rate. 


“Now, a few words as to the presen- 
tation of risks to us. One of the great- 
est difficulties in doing this class of busi- 
ness is the delay and annoyance which 
arise owing to poor presentation of risks. 
In order for us to be able to quote firm 
and without delay, it is necessary for 
us to receive application forms which are 
completed in a perfectly clear, full and 
precise manner. More often than not, 
the replies to the various queries on the 


‘application form are not direct replies to 


the questions. Again many application 
forms are covered with various notes up- 
on extraneous matters. This makes it 
very difficult for us to appraise the risk 
and furthermore, it must be appreciated 
that the application is the basis of the 
policy. It is necessary then, for the pur- 
poses of securing prompt and firm quo- 
tations and of protecting the interest of 
the insured, that the application forms 
be completed clearly, fully and precisely. 


_ It happens often that information is re- 


quired additional to that called for in the 
application form. In such case, that in- 
formation should form the subject of a 
letter.” 





J. A. MONTGOMERY DIES 


John A. Montgomery of Wilmington, 
Del, head of the local and_ genera 
agency of Gilpin, Van Trump & Mont- 
gomery and also J. A. Montgomery, Inc, 
an insurance brokerage firm, died Tues- 
day morning at Atlantic City. He had 
been suffering from a complication 0 
ailments for nearly three years and ha 
been at Atlantic City for several months 
in an effort to recover his health. Mr. 
Montgomery was born at Wilmington in 
1868 and had been in insurance for many 
years as an agent and broker. His son, 
J. A. Montgomery, Jr., is a member of 
the firm and with William Mosely, has 
been carrying on his father’s business 
for the last year. 





E: U. A. COMMITTEE MEETS 


The executive committee of the East 
ern Underwriters’ Association met 
Tuesday and afterwards decided not to 
meet again until after Labor Day. Many 
of the company executives are away 0 
vacation now and it is impossible to sé 
enough members together at any ome 
time to act effectively. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, several of the territorial committees 
will be working steadily on their prod 
lems. On Tuesday the executive com 


mittee approved the brokerage scale of 
the Dutchess County Association of In- 
surance Agents, which limits the ba Fi 
erage payments to not to exceed 1 

of the premiums. 
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Selling Insurance 
In the Summertime 


NOT NECESSARY TO SLOW DOWN 





Many Sidelines Pertaining to Travel and 
Weather Are Most Easily Sold 
During Hot Weather Period 





With the coming of summer most in- 
surance agents feel that they must take 
an enforced vacation even though they 
may not wish to voluntarily. This is not 
necessarily true in most instances as 
there are many fire insurance sidelines 
which are more easily sold during the hot 
yacation months than during any other 
period of the year. Especially those 
coverages pertaining to travel and to 
weather. The Home through its monthly 
publication, “News from Home,” cites 
some good summer selling arguments in 
the following : 

Hot summer weather is with us again. 
Many agents go away for vacations at 
this time. Those who cannot get away 
or who must confine their vacations to 
short trips, are prone to bewail this ne- 
cessity. As a matter of fact, they really 
have an unusual opportunity presented 
to them. When their competitors take 
vacations, the field is left wide open for 
those at home to write more insurance. 

In the summer months, it will be prof- 
itable to give special attention to the fol- 
lowing lines: automobile, lightning, tour- 
ist baggage and rain insurance. 

The summer season fills the highways 
and streets with motorists old and new. 
A great many of them have no insur- 
ance; many more have fire and theft 
only. Both of these classes are pros- 
pects for some kind of Automobile In- 
surance. You can find out who the new 
motorists are through your license bu- 
reau. But you will need to find out the 
names of the old ones who haven’t in- 
surance by solicitation—either in person 
or through the mails. That is opportun- 
ity number one for the summer. 

Storms in hot weather are generally 
accompanied by electrical disturbances. 
Where the lightning strikes, fire often 
follows. This is a season when fire in- 
surance policies can be sold to good ad- 
vantage by emphasizing the protection 
afforded against loss from lightning. All 
property owners not already insured, are 
your prospects. That is opportunity num- 
er two. 

Then, again, summer is vacation time. 
People need to be educated to know that 
a tourist baggage policy should be in- 
cluded in their vacation preparations. All 
those in your territory who take vaca- 
tions are your prospects for this cover- 
age—that means you can approach al- 
most everybody. Here is oppor- 
tunity number three. ; 
, Upen air events of all kinds take place 
inthe summer. The financial success of 
these events depends upon the number of 
people attending. Rain drives away the 
trowds and with them, the profits— 
unless the promoter has had the foresight 
‘0 provide the protection of rain insur- 
ance. Doubtless there will be several 
out-door events which you can insure 
against rain, thereby profiting by both 
commission and publicity, for the public 
s generally interested in rain insurance. 

ere is the fourth opportunity. 

What are you going to do with your 
pportunities? Will you make the most 
ot them—or go fishing? 





HEADS AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


te H. Reynolds, who recently became 
mted States manager of the British & 
oreign, which writes marine insurance 
Ps alee this week elected president alsa 
pi € American & Foreign, which to- 
bo a with the British & Foreign, is a 

mber of the Royal group. Vice-presi- 
€nts elected include W. A. W. Burnett, 
rig Kellam and W. Mackintosh; secre- 

ty, John E. Hoffman, and treasurer, 
- H, Walters, 


Calls Norske Lloyd 
Branch Here Solvent 


FOREIGN CLAIMS RESISTED 





Counsel for British Liquidators, How- 
ever, Call American Stand Illogical 
and Inconsistent 





Louis J. Wolff, representing various 
American claimants in -the case of the 
Norske Lloyd, which became insolvent in 
May, 1922, sought to show in a hearing 
before Referee Robert L. Luce on Tues- 
day, in the Hall of Records Building that 
the American branch of the company was 
separate and not insolvent, and therefore 
under no obligations to pay claims against 
the company which have been filed in 
England and Norway. 

“This corporation is not insolvent,” Mr. 
Wolff said in referring to the American 
branch. “It is quite clear that. after 
claims are paid here money will be sent 
abroad. This is the United States branch 
and for this purpose it is a separate en- 
tity and should be considered as such. It 
is not a question of an insolvent cor- 
oration but of an eminently solvent one.” 

Wendell P. Barker, representing the 
British liquidators, classed Mr. Wolff’s 
statement as an “inconsistent, illogical ar- 
gument,” and maintained that all losses 
were of similar origin and not interest- 
bearing. “They are common contracts 
and not interest-bearing obligations,” he 
said. Mr. Barker said his opponent was 
attempting to “strip” the Class 2 claim- 
ants by depleting the assets of the com- 


pany. 

Charles T. J. Bailey, chief accountant 
for Gerald Van de Linde & Sons, the 
British liquidators, testified that 15% div- 
idends had been paid in connection with 
the liquidation in England, and that the 
maximum ultimate dividend to Class 2 
and 3 creditors would approximate 36%. 
Lester L. Weil, accountant for C. C. Fow- 
ler, special deputy superintendent of in- 
surance, said that $625,466.89 had been 
paid to date on claims of Class 1 cred- 
itors and that approximately $385,000 re- 
mained to be paid. He said the com- 
pany’s books on July 1 showed assets of 
$1,896,832.43. 

Mr. Luce said his report would be made 
tomorrow. About thirty-five lawyers rep- 
resénting various claimants attended the 
hearing. 





TO CURB PYROXYLIN HAZARD 


Absolute adherence to. strict regula- 
tions in the handling of pyroxylin 
lacquers and the use of sprays in paint- 
ing operations of all sorts will be re- 
quired of Michigan manufacturing con- 


cerns in the future, it has been decided™ 


by the department of labor and indus- 
try. Copies of a code of requirements, 
drafted at a gathering of insurance rep- 
resentatives, factory executives, and de- 
partment officials, were mailed to every 
factory in which any of these operations 
take place with the ultimatum of the 
department. 

A series of explosions in Michigan 
plants, climaxed by the Briggs plant dis- 
aster in Detroit, which took a score of 
lives and caused property damage in 
excess of two million dollars, has re- 
sulted in the present action of the de- 
partment. 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE NUMBER 


“Canadian Insurance” Gets Out an Ex- 
traordinary Edition of Its Publi- 
cation; Work of Art 

The Diamond Jubilee supplement of 
Canadian Insurance is an extremely in- 
teresting and original publication—one 
of the most readable that has ever been 
issued on the occasion of the anniver- 
sary of the newspaper. Splendid use has 
been made of historic insurance docu- 
ments and photographs. The pictures 
and photographs not only tell the story 
of insurance and its development, but 
also graphically trace the progress of 
Canada. The edition, which is printed 
on fine paper, has also used the work of 
cartoonists and other artists. The edi- 
tor of the magazine is to be congratu- 
lated. 


SCHWEERS STATE AGENT 

George E. Schweers has been appoint- 
ed state agent of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don, Imperial, Columbia, and United 
Firemen’s for Wisconsin, succeeding 
Thomas F. Hagan, who resigned recent- 
ly. Mr. Schweers will make his head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. 


VIRGINIA AGENTS MEETING 

The Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at 
the Cavalier Hotel .at Virginia Beach, 
Va., on September 12 and 13. It is ex- 
pected that several prominent company 
executives will address the meeting. 
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SEEKS FIREWORKS LAW 

Michigan must have a sane fireworks 
law soon and the present state admin- 
istration will do everything in its power 
toward obtaining such legislation at the 
next session of the state’s law makers, 
Governor Fred W. Green told firemen of 
the state assembled at Lansing for the 
annual convention of the Michigan State 
Firemen’s Association. 





Calvin Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, will leave on Au- 
gust 1 for a month’s vacation at Buck- 
hill Falls, Pa. 





Hail Insurance 


(Continued from page 24) 
followed by the Wechselseitige-Janus, 
recently established through the amal- 
gamation of the two old companies; the 
position of the united Phoenix-Wiener is 
also decidedly firm. 

To sum up, the aggregate of premium 
income of the enumerated states of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe amounts to $3,- 
000,000. Anticipating an average profit 
of 30%, both the’direct companies and 
their foreign reinsurers may record a 
reasonable business year, somewhat com- 
pensating them for the losses sustained 
in the years 1924 and 1925. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insuzsnce com- 

pany is in Ge conservatism <f = = 
‘ANO ER is - absolute assurance of 

the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
eet ta ia Vice-President 


H. T. GIBERSON, ‘Treasurer 
[ONS, Asst. Secy. 

GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 

HOME OFFICE 

Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 

NEW YORK 

Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’! Agts. 

Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
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Dec. 31, 1899 





Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1927 





ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages... $149,425.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds_-.-- 518,200.00 
Government, City, Rail- 
road and other Bonds 
and Stocks __._____- 59,564,972.90 
Cash in Banks and Of- 
Dl wuntaeicaduacie ts 2,434,964.77 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection ......---- 8,827,461.77 
Interest Accrued --_-_-_-- 111,020.32 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses.. 184,952.12 
$71,740,996.88 


LIABILITIES 
CHUL cdewhronunccens $3,500,000.00 
en 25,610,575.98 


Reinsurance Reserve__ 21,162,599.90 
Losses in Course of Ad- 





Te 8,362,821.00 
Commissions and other 
Carre Nn 7,100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes--_-_-_- 1,005,000.00 
Reserve for Deprecia- 
PR oncom cena 5,000,000.00 
$71,740,996.88 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $29,110,575.98 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


ASSETS 


RESERVE 





$529,282.59 $28,832.54 
Dee. 31, 1910 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 
Dec. 31, 1926 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 
K. C. JAMESON, President W. 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President A. H 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice President A.G 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary J. 
J. D. LESTER, Vice President M. 


SURPLUS 


$2,028.94 
2,365,363.37 
11,361,311.89 
24,161,943.85 
25,610,575.98 


L. LINDSAY, Secretary 

. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 

J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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H. N. TOWNSEND DIES 
Court Decides Case pi ie ce Sea 
~ On Ship’s Deviation Royal Exchange Assurance Creal Uistretnn tnt Rar 
ae Born in England in 
SEAWORTHINESS IS A FACTOR 





Embargo of U. S. Govt. Also Caused De- 
lay in Shipment of Goods; Vessel 
Owners’ Liability Limited 





The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
recently held, in reversing a decision of 
the District Court of the United States 
in the Southern District of New York 
that where a vessel leaves port in an 
unseaworthy condition, which includes 
cargo badly stowed, even if it was known, 
she does not voluntarily deviate if she 

ks a port of refuge. 

The pi was that of the French Re- 
public, Compagnie Franco-Indo-Chinoise 
and Engineering Timber Co. Ltd. against 
the French Overseas Corporation as 
owner of the schooner “Malcolm Baxter, 
Jr.” and the Maryland Casualty. The 
court of appeals reversed the lower 
court’s decision which had denied the 
plea of the vessel owners to limit lia- 
bility. Upon reversal the upper court 
held that the vessel owners were liable 
only for injury to goods shipped on in- 
jured vessel and not for damages result- 
ing from delay caused by embargo levied 
by the United States government. 

The three claimants appellees, Com- 
pagnie Franco-Indo-Chinoise, Engineer- 
ing Timber Company, Limited, and the 
French Republic, shipped, respectively, 
starch, malt, lumber, tobacco, and steel 
billets on the schooner Malcolm Baxter, 
Ir. at New Orleans, in the latter part of 
July, 1917, for carriage to Bordeaux. 

The schooner Malcolm Baxter, Jr., was 
purchased by the appellant after she had 
commenced loading for the voyage in 
question, and no officer of the appellant 
inspected the vessel before the voyage 
in question commenced, nor was she dry- 
dockd or subjected to an extensive sur- 
vey. 

On August 16, 1917, the schooner sailed 
from New Orleans. The schooner was 
towed down to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River, without meeting any severe 
weather, and came to anchor at Port 
Eads, where she remained until August 
23, 1917. 

Vessel Proceeded on Voyage 


After the schooner had been towed 
down the river to Port Eads and anch- 
ored, a leak forward was discovered and 
reported to her master. The master ex- 
ercised his judgment and, instead of re- 
turning to New Orleans, proceeded on 
his voyage. The leak grew worse, and 
after he had sailed 658 miles, he put into 
Key West, on September 1, 1917, for 
repairs. c 

There was no shipyard available at 
Key West, and the schooner was towed 
to Havana, where repairs were made as 
fast as circumstances would allow. The 
tepairs were completed and the schooner 
was ready to sail on January 9, 1918. 

During the making of the repairs at 
Havana, and on September 29, 1917, the 
United States Government levied an em- 

argo, which prevented the schooner or 
any other sailing vessel from clearing 
for a voyage to Bordeaux or through the 
submarine zone. 

The embargo not being lifted, letters 
were sent to the shippers of the cargo 
in the United States, apprising them of 
the facts with reference to the embargo, 
and that the schooner would proceed to 
New York, and there deliver the cargo 
aig in accordance with the bill of 
ading. 

The schooner sailed from Havana for 
New York on January 14, 1918. After 
encountering a storm of considerable se- 
verity, during which she sprang a leak, 
which was controlled by the pumps, she 
arrived at New York on January 26, 
1918, and delivered her cargo to the ship- 
pers. 

But little damage from seawater was 
Sustained by the cargo on the voyage 


tom Havana to New York. The steel. 


billets, lumber, and tobacco were trans- 
shipped by steamer to Bordeaux. The 
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undamaged starch and malt were not 
transshipped, but were thereafter sold at 
New York. 

From a final decree denying the peti- 
tion to limit liability, and awarding dam- 
ages to the claimants, the petitioner ap- 
pealed. 

Eminent Counsel on the Case 

Bigham, Englar & Jones, of New York 
City (D. Roger Englar, T. Catesby Jones, 
and James W. Ryan, all of New York 
City, of counsel), for French Overseas 
Corporation, appellant. 

Kirlin, Woolsey, Campbell, Hickox & 
Keating and Daly, Hoyt & Mason, all of 
New York City (Robert S. Erskine and 
Charles K. Carpenter, both of New York 
City, of counsel), for appellee French 
Republic. 

Harry M. Zukert and Rumsey & Mor- 
gan, all of New York City (Mark W. 
Maclay, Harry M. Zuckert, and John 
Tilney Carpenter, all of New York City, 
of counsel), for appellees Compagnie 
Franco-Indo-Chinoise and Engineering 
Timber Co., Limited. 

The evidence sustains the finding of 
the District Court that the Baxter was 
unseaworthy when she left New Orleans, 
and that such fact could have been dis- 
covered by due diligence. The petition 
to limit liability was properly denied. 
For the consequences of the breach of 
warranty of seaworthiness the ship and 
petitioner are liable. 

The master of the Baxter did not 
leave New Orleans with the knowledge 
that he would have to make a port for 
repairs, but honestly thought he could 
make the trip in safety, and tried unsuc- 
cessfully so to do. The leak was not 
discovered until after the ship had left 
New Orleans and anchored at Port Eads, 
and it was the condition of the ship and 
intention of her master, when she left 
New Orleans and not when she left 
Port Eads, that is controlling. 

If going into Key West or Havana for 
repairs constituted voluntary deviation, 
then returning to New Orleans from Port 
Eads for repairs would have constituted 
voluntary deviation, and when the ship 
broke ground at Port Eads she would 
have had no option but to deviate. To 
oblige a master of a ship to choose be- 
tween such alternatives has been con- 
demned. 


Even when the ship broke ground at 


Port Eads, the master was not certain 
that he would be compelled to seek a 
port of refuge. To seek a port of refuge, 
if in the judgment of the master the 
safety or best interest of crew, ship, or 
cargo requires it, when a ship is unsea- 
worthy from unfitness of structure, is 
not a deviation. The Turret Crown (C. 
C. A.) 29 F. 766. 

The circumstances under which the 
Baxter put into Key West and Havana 
were not caused by gross negligence, 
as that term is used in the opinion in 
The Willdomino, supra, because it was 
not plain when she left New Orleans that 
deviation was inevitable. 

The delay of the Baxter at Havana 
was a result of her unseaworthiness, but 
a breach of the covenant of seaworthi- 
ness on sailing did not require the owner 
to discontinue further performance of 
the contract of affreightment. All neces- 
sary. repairs were made at Havana as 
fast as circumstances would allow, and 
the ship was seaworthy and ready to 
proceed on her voyage on January 14, 
1920. The embargo was not the result 
of the unseaworthiness of the ship, 
and for it she was not responsible. ; 

The embargo was an unusual exercise 
of power by the Government, a perma- 
nent restraint, making the sailing of the 
ship illegal, and therefore impossible, 
and rendering that illegal which had pre- 
viously been legal. Allanwilde Corp. 

No damages can be allowed against 
the ship or petitioner because of the em- 
bargo, nor can there be any recovery of 
prepaid freight; but the ship and peti- 
tioner are, under the terms of the bill 
of lading, liable only for the actual dam- 
age to-the malt and starch, and for the 
difference between the value of the 
goods, had they arrived at Bordeaux on 
a straight voyage leaving New Orleans 
on August 16, 1917, and on a voyage 
leaving Havana on January 14, 1918. 





N. J. DRIVE FOR MEMBERS 

The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, the local agents’ body, is con- 
ducting a state-wide drive for new mem- 
bers and is meeting with success.. Presi- 
dent Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City 
is in charge of this drive and has the 
assistance of two field secretaries of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, C. H. Doscher and L. T. Dunbar. 














NOTICE 


The Eastern Underwriter is now in its 
new home on the 12th floor 


The Eastern Underwriter Building 
110 Fulton Street, New York 


The Building Entrance is on Dutch Street 


TELEPHONE 


Beekman 2076 

















Haworth Nottingham Townsend, a di- 
rector of Johnson & Higgins, and one 
of the leading marine insurance men in 
brokerage circles, died on Thursday of 
last week at his home in New York 
following injuries received when he fell 
on the steps of the subway on May 10. 
He was one of the executives who joined 
Johnson & Higeins when the amalga- 
mation with Wilcox, Peck & Hughes be- 
came effective. Mr. Townsend had been 
with the latter organization since 1899. 

Mr. Townsend was an Englishman by 
birth, having been born at Lancashire 
in 1864. After receiving his early in- 
surance education as assistant under- 
writer with the Thames & Mersey in 
Liverpool he was transferred to New 
York as assistant manager of the same 
company under Manager MacDonald. 
He remained with that company until 
he joined Walker & Hughes. He was a 
member of the Association of Average 
Adjusters of the United States and of 
several leading clubs. He is survived by 
his widow and one daughter. Mr. Town- 
send’s death is widely regretted in ma- 
rine insurance circles everywhere, be- 
cause he had a host of friends both in 
this country and in England, and was 
recognized as a keen student of all prob- 
lems of marine underwriting. 





CASE OF CANCELLED POLICY 





U. S. Supreme Court Asked to Decide If 
Agent Can Cancel Policy When 
Premium Is Paid 


A determination of questions relating 
to the law of marine insurance is asked 
in a petition for a writ of certiorari re- 
cently filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Ruby 
Steamship Corporation, Ltd., v. Johnson 
& Higgins. 


“The broad question involved,” the pe- 
tition says, “is whether or not an insur- 
ance agent, having English marine in- 
surance policies in its hands, which con- 
fess having received the premium for the 
entire term of insurance (one year), and 
which the insurers themselves had no 
right to cancel for failure to pay pre- 
mium, has, itself, the right, against the 
protest of the assured, to cancel the poli- 
cies, which had been in law delivered 
to the assured, because the assured is 
in default to it, the agent, for an install- 
ment of premium.” 

It is pointed out that the decision by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit held that the insurance 
agents had that right. 

It is contended that this is contrary to 
the former general rule and to the pres- 
ent English rule. 

According to the brief in support of 
the petition, “the broad importance of 
this decision lies in the fact that every 
writer On marine insurance in the last 
75 years has categorically stated that 
when English marine insurance policies 
are delivered to the broker they become 
the. property of the assured, that at most 
the broker has but a lien on the policy 
for any unpaid premium and that the 
broker has no implied right of cancella- 
tion, but that such right must be. ex- 
pressly reserved. This same doctrine has 
also been categorically laid down by the 
House of Lords, and it has been uni- 
formly accepted in the shipping world 
as expressing well-known and well-un- 
derstood principles of dealing between 
the assured and their brokers. The pres- 
ent decision, based on a new theory of 
the law, contrary to the law previously 
understood, and contrary to the English 
decision, unsettles the general relations 
between owners of vessels and marine 
brokers and leaves everyone uncertain 


as to what are the rights of the ship 
owners.” 
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British Underwriters 
Consider Improvements 


BIG MEETING HELD IN 
Many Leaders Discuss Steps to Be Taken 
to Improve the Conditions 
of Cargo Insurance 


LONDON 








London, July 12.—The 
spondent of the “Daily Telegraph” 
that the meeting of chairmen and under- 
writers of 


marine corre- 


says 


marine insurance companies, 


which was held at the offices of the 
Royal Exchange on July 11 to consider 
what steps could be taken to improve 
the conditions of cargo insurance, appears 


to have passed off with cansiderable suc- 
although 
exceedingly 


cess, and those present were 
being 


it is possible 


reticent on inter- 
viewed after the 
that on a 
which promises to have a per- 
manent effect for 


meeting, 


to say a start has ben made 
scheme 
the betterment of the 
business. 

Vivian 


Hugh Smith, Governor of the 


Royal Exchange, who presided, opened 
the meeting with a specch in which he 
reviewed the situation in a clear and most 
»reasonable manner. He was followed by 
several speakers, including Sir Edward 
Mountain, chairman of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, who is probably the 
only company chairman who has had 
experience as a practical underwriter. It 
is understood that several possible 
schemes were discussed, and that event- 
ually one was agreed upon which was 
embodied in a resolution, which reads: 

(a) That this meeting approves of the 
propcsal that joint action be taken for 
the improvement of the conditions of ma- 
rine insurance, and recommends the ap- 
pointment of a committee of underwrit- 
ers to consider and report on the steps 
to be taken. 

(b) That the committee shall consist 
cf the members of the committees of the 
Institute of London Underwriters and 
the Liverpocl Underwriters Association, 
with power to add. to their number, and 
to appoint sub-committees 

(c) That the committee shall in due 
course report to this meeting. 

Way Left Open for Lloyd’s 

There are two points which emerge from 
a consideration of this resolution, the 
first being that although the meeting in- 
cluded chairmen and underwriters, the 
committee appointed wili consist entirely 
of underwriters in its primary form. 
This is as it should be, since the matter 
to be considered is highly technical, and 
really competent to draw up a_ prac- 
ticable schenie. The second point to be 
noted is that the committee has wide 
powers in the matter of cooperation, and 
of the appointment of sub-committees, 
and this leaves the way open for bring- 
ing Lloyd’s underwriters into any scheme 
for joint action that may eventually be 
decided upon. 





July 11—Today’s “Daily Telegraph” 
states that at the offices of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation a meet- 
ing of underwriters and chairmen takes 
place today at which the principal com- 
panies transacting marine insurance busi- 
will be represented. It is the outcome of 
the campaign for the improvement of 
cargo insurance ‘which has been devel- 
oped through the speeches of company 
chairmen at their annual meetings, and 
which reached a definite issue when 
H. M. Merriman, chairman of the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters, proposed 
the adoption of a clause which has the 
effect of reducing by one-half claims re- 


sulting from certain classes of 


marine damage. 
Seek Observance of Agreements 


It is improbable that today’s meeting 
will specifically discuss this proposal, for 
there is much to be done before any 
definite move towards putting it into 
practice can be made. Rather, it is be- 
lieved, the meeting will deal with such 
matter as the strict observance of agree- 
ments and the means by which an equit- 
able distribution of business throughout 
the market can be achieved. It will be 
remembered that the tacit “hull under- 
standing” of February, 1926, embodies a 
scheme by which the lines accepted by 
risks are restricted, thus leaving a bal- 
ance to go to those not previously inter- 
ested, and it is possible that a similar 
scheme applied to cargo business might 
be successful. The reason for some form 
of limitation of lines is that, while 
Lloyd’s underwriters will not be repre- 
sented at today’s meeting, they are 
known to be sympathetic to the project, 
and if this sympathy is to be retained 
it is essential that Lloyd’s and the com- 
panies shall remain on an equality so far 
as the distribution of business among 
them is concerned. 

Of the necessity for some scheme to 
improve cargo ‘business there can be no 
doubt. The published accounts of the 
marine companies have, in many _ in- 
stances, revealed heavy losses, and since 
hull business is known to be improving 
as a result of the “understanding” to 
which reference has already been made, 
the blame must be attached to cargo 
business, while the fact that there has 
been a considerable diminution in the 
cheap reinsurance facilities which were 
available until recently also has a bear- 
ing on the matter. 

3ecause of these things, it is believed 
that today a start will be made on a 
scheme which will eventually have far- 
reaching effects, but it must be realized 
that the co-operation of foreign under- 
writers must be obtained if any great 
measure of success is to be achieved. 
The opportunity for dealing with this as- 
pect of the question will arise when the 
International Marine Insurance Union 
meets at Venice in September, but in the 
meantime much good work can be ac- 
complished in preparing the way by 
agreement on essential principles be- 
tween the units of the British marine 
insurance market. 


non- 





BOARD MOVES OFFICES 


The western branch office of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the offices of the Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau are now located in the Franklin- 
Adams building, 222 West Adams street, 
Chicago, having moved from the McKin- 
lock building there. 


Boston Loses Case 
On Unseaworthiness 


NO EVIDENCE OF FRAUD FOUND 








Court of Appeals Holds There Is No 
Implied Warranty of Seaworthiness in 
the Policy on Coffee Cargo 





In the case of John S. Sorenson and 
T. B. S. Nielsen, co-partners trading as 
Sorenson & Nielsen, and J. Aron & Co., 
Inc., against the Boston for recovery on 
a marine policy covering a cargo of 
coffee to the extent of $8,000 belonging 
to those two concerns, which was re- 
versed by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
now sitting at Ashegille, N. C., a lighter 
belonging to Graham & Co. undertook to 
transport the cargo from a_ steamship 
lying in the port of Baltimore, to a ware- 
house at Belt’s wharf. The lighter sank 
by reason of its unseaworthiness, and 
liability was denied by the insurance 
company on the ground that the unsea- 
worthiness existed with the privity and 
knowledge of the owner and consequent- 
ly the policy was avoided. 

The district judge at Baltimore, who 
is now reversed, sustained that conten- 
tion. The appeal court, in its opinion, 
says: “In passing upon this questien, it 
is important to remember that it is only 
upon the protection and indemnity, or 
legal liability, feature of the policy that 
recovery can be had; and consequently 
the question is narrowed to an inquiry 
as to whether the policy as to this fea- 
ture of the insurance is avoided by un- 
seaworthiness existing with the privity 
and knowledge of the owner of the 
lighter. This precise question was be- 
fore the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in the recent case of 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company vs. 
Merchants Transportation where after 
full consideration the conclusion was 
reached that the policy was not avoided. 
We find ourselves in accord with the 
conclusion reached in that case as well 
as the reasoning upon which it was 
based. We think there can be no ques- 
tion that there is no implied warranty 
of unseaworthiness in a protection and 
indemnity or legal liability policy. 

“In the case at bar it is admitted 
that the lighter was unseaworthy with 
the privity and knowledge of the owner, 
but there is no admission nor is there 
evidence to support the view that there 
was fraud or wilful exposure to danger. 
On the contrary, the finding as to privity 
and knowledge is based upon the failure 
of the superintendent to properly inspect 
the lighter which had been lying light 
in hot weather with the result that 
some of her seams had opened. There 
was entirely lacking any evidence of 
such fraud, design, or wilful exposure to 
danger as would avoid the policy. We 
think that the learned judge erred in 
dismissing the libel. The decree will be 
reversed and the case remanded to the 
district court with direction to enter a 
decree in favor of libellants in accord- 
ance with this opinion.” 








APPLETON 


1 South William 


& COX, Inc. 


Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York | 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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British Restrict 
Covers on Cotton 


EXPOSURE 





CHANGE CLAUSE 
Builders Risk Policy Also Changed to 
Limit Distance of Trial Trips On 
Newly Constructed Ships 








London, July 20.—Notification has just 
been made of certain alterations to ma- 
rine clauses. As from July 1 a change 
of wording has been agreed by British 
underwriters with the Alexandria Marine 
Underwriters’ Association in the Alex- 
andria Cotton Tariff Clauses. Hitherto 
Clause (a) has read: “This policy does 
not include the risks of fire and dam- 
age by exposure to weather prior to 
shipment.” It has now been amended to 
read: “This policy does not include the 
risks of (1) fire prior to shipment; (2) 
exposure to weather.” It will be seen 
that the effect of the alteration is to 
refer to damage by exposure to weather 
during the whole period covered by the 
policy, i. e., after discharge, as well as 
before shipment. By subsequent clauses 
provision is made for the inclusion of 
thé risks of fire and of damage by ex- 
posure if such insurance is desired. 

An alteration, also taking effect as 
from July 1, has been made in Clause 
2 of the Institute Clauses for Builders’ 
Risks by the addition of the words, “But 
warranted that all trials shall be carried 
out within a distance by water of 100 
nautical miles of the place of construc- 
tion or held covered at a rate to be ar- 
ranged.” The effect is to place some 
limit on trial trips before the vessels 
are delivered to the owners, unless spe- 
cial provision is made for-extended trials. 

. Comments on Changes 

The marine insurance correspondent 
of the “Daily Telegraph” says: 

“In accordance with the now estab- 
lished custom, the Institute of London 
Underwriters is making effective from 
July 1 those amendments and alterations 
to clauses which have been adopted dur- 
ing the previous six months. This half 
year the clauses dealt with are the ‘Hulls 
T.L.O. and Excess Clause,’ the ‘Institute 
Builders’ Clauses,’ and ‘the ‘American 
and Canadian Lake Hulls Clauses,’ while 
the conditions of the ‘Alexandria Cotton 
Tariff Clauses’ have also been amended. 
The ‘T.L.O. and Excess Clause’ now in- 
cludes ‘Salvage,’ as well as ‘Salvage 
Charges,’ in order to clear away any 
possible misunderstanding owing to the 
technical differences between the two. 

“The ‘Institute Builders’ Risks Clauses’ 
now contain a provision that all trials 
shall be carried out within a distance 
by water of 100 nautical miles of the 
place of construction, or the «vessel is 
held covered at a premium to be ar- 
ranged. The ‘Lake Hull Clauses’ for 
‘Canallers’ are amended to make the de- 
ductible franchise 5% of the insured 
value, as explained in these notes in the 
issue of June 24, while the ‘Alexandria 
Cotton Tariff Clauses’ have been amend- 
ed so as to make it quite clear that 
the exclusion of the risk of fire prior 
to shipment; and the risk of exposure 
to weather, operates during the whole 
period covered by the policy.” 


TELLS OF 37 COMPANIES 

“Savory’s Insurance Share Annual, 

published by Thomas Skinner & Co, 
London, has been issued for 1927. 

In commenting upon marine insurance, 
the author says that this branch of the 
business has been the center of more 
attention in chairman’s addresses than 
any other divisions of insurance. e 
book contains financial particulars of 
thirty-seven companies. 


PHILLIPS SUCCEEDS LANCE 
Norman I. Phillips has been appointed 
special agent of the Chicago Fire & Ma- 
rine in New Jersey and adjacent terti- 
tory to succeed John A. Lance, who has 
resigned. Mr. Phillips’ headquarters 
will be in Newark. 











Additional marine insurance news 


will be found on the preceding page. 
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Joyce Surprised by 
Convention Honors 


PRESENTED SILVER LOVING CUP 





National Surety Chairman Has Leading 
Role in 30th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion at Atlantic City 





William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
board of the National Surety, had every 
reason in the world to be happy and 
proud this week as he took the leading 
role in the National Surety’s four day 
convention at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. The week was full of 
surprises for him, too, for on Tuesday 
evening, July 26, at the get-together din- 
ner A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, appeared on the scene 
and presented Mr. Joyce with a silver 
loving cup on behalf of the chief execu- 
tives of the leading casualty and surety 
companies. This presentation came en- 
tirely out of the blue sky as it had been 
successfully kept a secret from Mr. 
Joyce. 

Mr. Reid in his speech said, in part: 
“regard it not only a very great honor 
but a very real pleasure to represent for 
the moment a group of chief executives 
of the leading casualty and surety com- 
panies, in presenting on behalf of such 
group this cup as an expression of their 
esteem and good will to you. 

“The history of the company of which 
you are chairman has been one of ener- 
getic development during the thirty 
years of its existence. Your own career 
has been one of marked success, and on 
behalf of my fellow executives I extend 
to you and your associates our best 
wishes for your continued good health 
and happiness.” 

Mr. Joyce was greatly moved and in 
his response to Mr. Reid he showed how 
keenly he appreciated this expression of 
good will. Private conversation among 
the diners indicated that the event could 
rightfully be called one of the high spots 
of the convention. 


Convention Delighted to Have Mee 
Dozen of familiar faces were noticed 
at the banquet but none was more wel- 
come than that of Vice-President John 
L. Mee. For four months he has been 
absent from the office because of illness 
and for a couple of months he was an 
exceedingly sick man. Now his health 
is completely recovered. He has re- 
gained practically all his weight and 
vigor, as is attested to by those who 
have been his opponents in golf during 
the past few weeks. Everyone was de- 
lighted to see him back and to hear him 
deliver an appropriate address called, 
ack Again,” on Wednesday afternoon. 
H. J. Hewitt, secretary of the com- 
any, who is now handling the National 
Surety’s capital stock increase from $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000, came in for atten- 
tion at the gathering due to the fact 
that he is the oldest employe of the 
company. When asked about this dis- 
‘nction, Mr. Hewitt said that “while the 
xpression, as used, is somewhat of a 
doubtful compliment, it does not lessen 
the pride I feel in my long connection 
thirty years of continuous service) from 
4 point of service.” 
“a was remarked during the evening 
nat the date—July 26—was especially 
‘ignificant as the day marks the thir- 
lth anniversary of the beginning of 
perations of the company. 
Business Began on Wednesday 

thefter an evening of fast moving events 
€ convention got down to real business 
fdnesday morning, the call to order 
cing given by Chairman Joyce. Mr. 
°yce explained that the principal topic 


of discussion was to be methods of in- 
creased business production and the 
talks which followed in the next two 
days clearly brought out that fact. 

Among those presented at the first 
morning session were Thos. B. Smith, 
the oldest agent next to Chairman Joyce, 
and employes who have been bonded by 
the company for thirty years. Members 
of the quarter Century Club, comprised 
of home office employes who have seen 
service for twenty-five years or more, 
were also introduced. 

They include: Wm. M. Weaver, manager, 
personnel department, 27 years; Miss K. Heath- 
erton, manager, stenographic department, 26 
years; Miss Jane Glover, secretary to Mr. Me- 
Gee, 27 years; Miss K. Pearson, secretary to 
Chairman Joyce, 30 years; Joel Rathbone, vice- 
chairman, 27 years; Miss Jane Fyfe, custodian of 
New York City records, 30 years. 

Also A. H. Middleton, assistant treasurer, 27 
years; R. A. Algire, vice-president, 27 years; 
Wm. Reid, cashier, 26 years; Ballard McCall, 
secretary to Chairman Joyce, 30 years: Arthur 
P. West, vice-president, 27 years; Chas. E 
Beatty, manager, industrial department, 29 
years, and Robert E. Nugent, vice-president, 30 
years. 

Bathing Beauties in Beach Pageant 

At Wednesday noon another event 
was staged which centered around Chair- 
man Joyce. This was the pageant on 
the beach in front of the Ambassador 
Hotel where six nationally known bath- 
ing beauties presented him with a huge 
30th anniversary birthday cake. The 
scene almost represented action on a 
moving picture lot in the taking of a big 
“movie.” A dozen or more movie people 
and newspaper photographers were 
present. 

The bathing beauties, dressed in cos- 
tumes to represent six periods in the 
life of the National Surety, grouped 
around Mr. Joyce. Miss 1897, imperson- 
ated by Miss Elsie Mooney, lighted the 
first candle in the birthday cake signifi- 
cant of the company’s inception thirty 
years ago. Miss Pearl DeVal as Miss 
1904 lighted the Joyce candle, signifi- 
cant of the appointment of Mr. Joyce 
as president in 1904. The 1910 candle 
was lighted by Miss Ruth Thomas, who 
was breast stroke swimming champion 
in the United States in 1923 and a mem- 
ber of the Olympic Team in 1924. Miss 
1927 was represented by Miss Ruth 
Gaskill. 

The final step in the birthday cake 
ceremony was executed by Mrs. Earle 
Liederman, wife of the phvsical culture 
author, who impersonated Miss Tomor- 
rcw. Miss Tomorrow cut the cake care- 
fully and to the surprise of everybody 
took out the loving cup which had been 
presented to Mr. Joyce the night before 
by Mr. Reid. 

Allen Talks on Crime Losses 

One of the talks on Wednesday, pre- 
sented by E. M. Allen, vice-president of 
the company, centered on the crime sit- 
uation in this country. Mr. Allen told 
those present that only 1% of the losses 
of the American people through various 
forms of financial crime are covered by 
insurance. He added that the forty com- 
panies which issue insurance against 
crime in the United States paid slightly 
more than $25,000,000 upon all claims 
last year, while annual losses from rob- 
bery, embezzlement, forgery and other 
kinds of crime are estimated at more 
than $2,500,000,000. 

According to Mr. Allen 99% of the 
nation’s money-loss through crime is not 
covered by insurance. He said that some 
forms, such as stock swindling, are not 
insurable. But such forms as embez- 
zlement, forgery, burglary, theft, credit 
and contract swindles against which in- 
surance can easily be obtained, amount 
to at least $1,000,000,000 a year in Mr. 
Allen’s opinion. 

On Thursday R. A. Algire, superin- 
tendent of the burglary department, led 
a discussion on “Burglary Insurance.” 
Vice-President William A. Thompson 
outlined “The Development of Court 
Bond Business” and Comptroller H. J. 
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Constitution Tells 
Policy Story Simply 


ITS INDEXED BOOK FOR AGENTS 








Fundamentals of Contract Described at 
a Glance in New Educational 
Volume of Company 





The Constitution Indemnity of Phila- 
delphia has gotten out under one cover 
a quite remarkable digest of policies 
which it issues, indexed in such a man- 
ner that an agent equipped with it can 
form a comprehension of the protection 
afforded by its various policies with very 
little reading indeed. An amazing 
amount of economy in space and printed 
matter is contained in this book. The 
helpful explanations given of the policies 
are so simply and clearly stated that in 
one evening a man can read this book 
and almost become an insurance agent. 
At least, he will know how to “get the 
dope” in a glance. With this book before 
him there are few fundamentals about 
casualty insurance he would not have in 
his grasp and in a nutshell by turning 
pages. 

The company takes up each type of in- 
surance. The book, which has narrow 
pages, starts off with a description of 
the workmen’s compensation policy. 

The first left-hand notation here reads 
“Company agrees to. pay promptly to any 
person entitled thereto, under the work- 
men’s compensation law, and in the man- 
ner therein provided—” and in a paral- 
lel column there follows, “As respects 
personal injuries sustained by employes, 
including death at any times resulting 
therefrom, the entire amount of any sum 
due and all instalments thereof as they 
becdme due because of the obligation for 
compensation imposed upon or accepted 
by the employer under such certain sta- 
tutes as may be applicable. Cited and 
described in endorsement attached to the 
policy.” 








Lofgren discussed ‘“Co-operating with 
the Accounting Department.” 

Among those who talked on Friday 
were Vice-President T. D. Brown, who 
gave an address on “The Business 
Agent”; Spencer Welton, president of 
the New York Indemnity, who delivered 
his popular talk on “Scratching the Sur- 
face,” which has been given on several 


‘other occasions, and Vice-President C. 


Carroll Spear, with his talk on “Value 
of Using Fraud and Merchants Protec- 
tive Bonds as an Opening -Wedge for 
Other Lines of Business.” 

One of the most interesting talks was 
given by President E. A. St. John on 
the subject of “Man Power and Sub- 
agency Development.” The concluding 
talk of the convention was given by 
Vice-President Allen with a splendid ad- 
dress based on “The Promise of the 
Future.” 


Glens Falls to Have 
Casualty Running Mate 


THE GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY 





New Company to Start With $750,000 
Capital; Surplus of $400,000 and Re- 
serve Fund of $350,000 





The decision of the Glens Falls to or- 
ganize a casualty running mate to be 
known as the Glens Falls Indemnity was 
a big topic of conversation this week in 
fire and casualty offices. It was viewed as 
the inevitable trend of the times for in- 
dependently operated fire companies to 
take on casualty running mates. 

As referred to in the fire insurance 
department of this issue, the parent com- 
pany has proposed an increase in its 
capital from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000 and 
the addition of $1,500,000 to its surplus. 
Such a move will enable the company 
to more easily launch its new casualty 
running mate inasmuch as part of the 
funds raised by the sale of new stock 
will be devoted to this purpose. 

The Glens Falls Indemnity will start 
with $750,000 capital, a paid in surplus 
of $400,000 and a paid in reserve fund 
of $350,000, making a total of $1,500,000 
to be paid in by the Glens Falls and the 
Commerce. These two companies to- 
gether will own the new casualty com- 
pany entirely. 

In a letter which E. W. West, presi- 
dent of the Glens Falls, has sent to the 
stockholders, he calls attention to the 
fact that the board of directors have 
come to the conclusion that it is very 
desirable for the Glens Falls and the 
Commerce to have a casualty company 
as a running mate. They feel that a 
company writing these classes of insur- 
ance would be a decided help to their 
agents, practically all of whom write 
some casualty insurance now. 

With the close relationship now exist- 
ing between the Glens Falls and_ its 
agents, many of whom are stockholders 
of the company, it is not expected that 
there will be much difficulty for the new 
casualty company to organize a good 
agency force and probably get as much 
business as it desires almost from the 
Start. 





CALDWELL RECEIVER 

The Victory Mutual Indemnity of 
Memphis, Tenn., is now in the hands of 
Commissioner A. S. Caldwell as receiver, 
following the filing of a bill by Thomas 
Thompson. president, and a number of di- 
rectors. The company’s liabilities exceed 
the assets by approximately $4,000. 





TO JOIN GENERAL ACCIDENT 

_ Harry G. Bohn, Philadelphia adjuster, 
is to join the claims department staff 
of the General Accident on Monday. Mr. 
Bohn was formerly claims manager for 
the International Indemnity and a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia adjusting staff of 
the Zurich. 
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Stoddard Urges Written 
Exams. For All Brokers 


NAMES TWO NEW CITY AGENTS 





Fidelity and Surety Arbitrator Com- 
ments on View of Larger Brokers 
For 20% Commission 





Two definite thoughts stand out in the 
second report on acquisition and field 
supervision cost for fidelity and surety 
business, submitted by Colonel Francis 
R. Stoddard, arbitrator, to the New York 
Agency City Committee last week. The 
first is Colonel Stoddard’s reference to 
the feeling among certain larger offices 
that it might be well to set the maxi- 
mum commission for brokers at 20% and 
eliminate entirely the designation of 
certain brokers as city agents. 

While this idea has its supporters it 
is not expected that any definite action 
will materialize on it for some time to 
come inasmuch as the sentiment now 1s 
to give the city agent plan a fair trial. 

Colonel Stoddard’s second thought is 
that now is the right time to require a 
stringent written examination from those 
who make application for broker’s li- 
censes in Greater New York. In this 
way a large number of unfit brokers 
would be eliminated and the public 
would be benefited by the raising. of the 
standard of brokers. 

That the New York City Agency Com- 
mittee approved of Colonel Stoddard’s 
suggestion for a written examination is 
indicated by the following resolution 
which was passed after the report was 


submitted to them: 

“That the New York City Agency Committee 
recognizes the benefits to the public, the brok- 
ers and the companies of properly qualified pro- 
ducers; that it concurs with the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Stoddard as contained in his sec- 
ond report and that it extends a promise of co- 
operation to the brokers in any attempt to 
eliminate the licensing of persons as insurance 
brokers who are not properly qualified to act 
as such.”’ 


Two New City Agents 


Since the designation of sixteen city 
agents some months ago, Colonel Stod- 
dard has received many requests for re- 
consideration and some new applications. 
One applicant, Harmon V. Swart, who 
has been a specialist in fidelity and 
surety lines, was denied designation be- 
cause he was an office agent. As Mr. 
Swart has now terminated his office 
agency and complies with the qualifica- 
tions set forth in Colonel Stoddard’s first 
report, he has now been made a city 
agent. 

The application of John F. Callaghan 
has been further considered and in the 
opinion of the arbitrator he fulfills the 
requirements furnished by the commit- 
tee. He, also, has been designated as a 
city agent. 

Referring to those larger brokerage 
concerns which maintain separate fidel- 
ity and surety departments and have 
now suggested divorcing such depart- 
ments from the remainder of their busi- 
ness as a means of qualifying for the 
city agent designation, Colonel Stoddard 
says: “In my opinion the corporation 
now transacting a general insurance 
brokerage business which places its fidel- 
ity and surety business through a cor- 
poration controlled by the same inter- 
ests as those who own the present cor- 
poration does not comply with the rules. 
The formation of such a separate entity 
is a subterfuge.” 


Against Formation of Companies by 
Brokers 

Colonel Stoddard calls attention to ru- 
mors to the effect that some of the large 
brokerage concerns are contemplating 
the organization of insurance companies 
for the sole purpose of obtaining 30% 
commissions. He reassures. existing 
companies that they should not fear the 
competition of such companies as he 
does not believe that the public would 
be impressed by the policy of a com- 
pany which is formed for the mere pur- 


object 


pose of giving excess commissions to 
certain brokers. 

Furthermore, the New York Insurance 
Department has successfully urged all 
casualty companies to abide by the cas- 
ualty acquisition cost rules and Colonel 
Stoddard is certain that the attentions 
of insurance departments might be well 
direct to such companies, which refuse 
to abide by any fidelity and surety ac- 
quisition cost rules. Such companies, he 
believes, might find difficulty in being 
admitted into states where the insurance 
commissioners wish to. sustain the 
agreement by the companies to limit ac- 
quisition costs. His conclusion on this 
point is: “I cannot believe that any of 
the brokers are seriously contemplating 
this step, but I believe it best to mention 
the subject because of existing rumors. 

Comments on a 20% Commissien 

At this point Colonel Stoddard goes 
further into the thought of having a 
general 20% brokerage commission, say- 
ing: “I have been impressed that the 
larger brokerage concerns do not really 
to the reduction of maximum 
commissions to 20% as much as they 
object to the designation of certain other 
brokers as specialists and their own ex- 


clusion from such designation. I believe 
that these larger brokerage concerns 
would be better satisfied if all maximum 
commissions were reduced to 20% and 
no city agents were designated. 

“As I understand the conditions which 
affect the adoption of the acquisition 
cost rules, the provisions for city agents 
were adopted because it was only pos- 
sible to obtain complete accord among 
the companies by the inclusion of these 
provisions. We do not know that the 
New York Insurance Department is en- 
tirely satisfied with the designation of 
certain brokers who are to receive ex- 
cess commissions. 

“We do not know that the insurance 
commissioners of other states will look 
with complacency upon the receipt of 
excess commissions by certain designat- 
ed brokers in New York City, while 
brokers in their localities are denied 
such commissions. If there is a serious 
attempt to appoint city agents in other 
localities the only result in my opinion 
will be the abolishing of all city agents 
and a reduction of maximum commis- 
sions to 20% everywhere. 

The suggestion that applicants for 
brokers’ licenses should take a written 


examination was based on present con- 
ditions which show that the oral exam- 
ination now required by the New York 
Insurance Department has not tended to 
prevent the licensing of unfit applicants, 
Colonel Stoddard does not feel that new 
legislation is necessary to put through 
this plan. All that is needed, he says, 
is the assistance of the insurance de- 
partment and the co-operation of the 
real brokers with the companies. The 
details can be easily worked out subject 
to the approval of the insurance depart- 
ment, the idea being to hold written ex- 
amination not more often than four times 
each year. 

Colonel Stoddard concludes his report 
by a gracious acknowledgment of the 
courteous co-operation of the brokers 
and company representatives with whom 
he has come into contact. He states 
that the duties of an arbitrator have 
not been simple. But he takes pride in 
the fact that even though many appli- 
cants were disappointed because they 
were not designated, nevertheless, no one 
has raised any question as to his good 
faith in interpreting the qualifications 
agreed upon by the New York City 
Agency committee. 
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For 70 years Holmes 
| has protected banks, 
| industrial companies 

and homes from the 
crook, When you sug- 
gest Holmes you pro- 
tect both your clients 


and yourself. 


| HOLMES 
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WIDE RANGE OF COMPANIES 





Professional Underwriters and Con- 
ductors’ Protective Among Those 
Which Are Writing in Michigan 

Among some of the casualty compa- 
nies and exchanges collecting premiums 
in Michigan are the following: 

Central Mutual Auto Insurance Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Checker Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Conductors’ Protective Assurance Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Furniture Mutual Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Income Guaranty Co., Niles, Mich. 
Lincoln Mutual Casualty Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

National Mutual Plate Glass Insurance 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Insurance 


United Automobile Insurance Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Professional Underwriters, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Valley Auto Insurance Exchange, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Reliable Automobile Insurance Co., 


South Bend, Ind. 

Samson Auto Insurance Association, 
Freeport, Il. 

Tornado Inter-Ins. Exchange, Duluth, 
Minn, 
Utilities 


Indemnity Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





COMPLETES 20 YEARS 

William H. Estwick, one of the assist- 
ant managers of the United States F. 
& G. in New York, completed twenty 
years of continuous service with the com- 
pany last week and in honor of this oc- 
casion his office associates gave him a 
luncheon party at the Lawyers Club- 





WRITING BURGLARY IN CANADA 


The Preferred Accident has been li- 


censed to write burglary insurance in 
Canada. 


PRESENT AT THE BIG FIGHT 
A. A. Jackson and K. H. Wood, U. S. F. 
& G., On Hand in Ring Side Seats 
and Blank Bonds 


Adolphus A. Jackson and Kenneth H. 
Wood, assistant managers of the United 
States F. & G. in New York, had the 
keen enjovment last week of seeing the 
Dempsey-Sharkey fight from ring side 
seats. It all came about when Tex Rick- 
ard, the promoter, made a hurried call 
to the company’s offices at about 4:45 
p. m. on the afternoon of the fight in 
order to arrange for a bond in case Jack 
Kearns tried to stop the fight, as he had 
threatened because of the money he 
claimed Dempsey owed him. 

At that time the ringside seats were 
presented to the two assistant managers 
and they were ordered by their company 
to attend the fight with blank forms for 
the issnance of bonds of any amount 
that might be demanded by Mr. Kearns 
or any others attempting to cause de- 
lays. 

Needless to sav, Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Wood obeyed the order. They admit 
they saw a good fight, but did not sell 
any bonds. 





AGAINST FREE TOWING SERVICE 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha has issued a warning to brokers 
and agents in New York that the giving 
of free towing service to taxicah owners 
who nurchase bonds as required bv the 
state’s highway law constitutes nothing 
more than a rebate and should not be 
countenanced as it is a direct violation 
of section 65 of the insurance law. 

Mr. Beha has requested that this prac- 
tice be stonned and says: “Upon 
receipt of information that a broker or 
arent has been giving free towing serv- 
ice to his clients or anything of value as 
an indv-ement to procuring business ac- 
tion will be taken to revoke his license 
and the facts laid before the district at- 
torney for prosecution under the penal 


MORE WRITE LONGSHOREMEN 





Thirteen Additional Companies Author- 
ized Under New Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act 

During the period from July 1 to 16 
thirteen additional indemnity companies 
were authorized to write policies under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation act. Ten of the com- 
panies were stock companies and three 
mutuals. 

The stock companies are: Bankers In- 
demnity, Newark, N. J.; Century Indem- 
nity, Hartford, Conn.; Constitution In- 
demnity, Philadelphia; General Accident, 
Philadelphia; General Casualty & Surety, 
Detroit; Metropolitan Casualty, New 
York; Occidental Indemnity, San Fran- 
cisco; Southern Casualty, Alexandria, 
La.; Union Insurance Society of China; 
Texas Indemnity Company, Galveston. 

The mutuals are: Employers Mutual 
Liability of Wisconsin; Interboro Mutual 
Indemnity. New York; Utica Mutual, 
Utica, N. Y. 





NEW BROOKLYN COMPANY 


Following closely after the announce- 
ment regarding the formation of the 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual 
Insurance Association, word was received 
from Brooklyn this week that a similar 
organization is to start in that borough. 
It is called the Brooklyn Taxpayers Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. and it will write land- 
lords’ liability insurance. 





DEATH OF W. M. LAWSON 


The death of William M. Lawson, one 
of the organizers of the Equitable Casu- 
alty & Surety Corporation of Chicago, 
last week in his office was viewed re- 
gretfully by his many friends in Chicago 
casualty circles. Mr. Lawson was also 
an officer of Smith-Lawson-Coambs Co., 
managers of the Equitable Underwriters, 
a Lloyd’s organization. 





| LEGAL NOTICE 











Glens Falls, N. Y., July 21, 1927. 

We, the undersigned, hereby give notice of 
our intention to form a corporatoin for the 
purpose of transacting the business provided for 
in sub-division 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 11 of Section 
70 of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, under the name of Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company, to be located in the City of Glens 
Falls, New Y 


York, 

Egbert W. West, 
Horace N. Dickinson, 
Frank M. Smalley, 
Cutler J. DeLong, 
Byron Lapham, 
Maurice Hoopes, 
Arthur W. Sherman, 
Louis M. Brown, 
Mark L. Sheldon, 
Samuel T. Brown, 
Robert S. Buddy, 
Frank L. Cowles, 
Robert C. Carter. - 





GOLF COVERAGE BOOMED 





Richmond Agents Do Large Volume as 
Result of Accident Involving Prom- 
inent Special Agent 

Richmond agents selling golfer’s lia- 
bility insurance report that they have 
been doing a big volume in this line as 
a result of serious injury to a_ well- 
known woman of that citv on the West- 
wood links last week. She was struck 
in the eye by a ball driven by a well- 
known special agent representing a big 
New York fire company in Virginia. 

She was searching for a ball in the 
grass when the special agent playing 
with another fieldman just behind her 
was told to come through. The special 
agent was completely exonerated from 
blame. 

Local agents specializing in golf cover 
were quick to capitalize the event, plac- 


ing a number of policies with insurance 
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What to Sell 
Why It’s Necessary 
When to Sell It 
Where to Sell It 


Who Should Have It 


How to Sell More 
Bonds 
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These are all features of the NEW National Surety Company plan of co-operation with its men in the field. 
Many agents have written us that our tangible selling plans have helped them to increase their income ma- 
terially. We have openings for a few more good men. Possibly the territory you want may be open. 


Address: 
E. M. ALLEN, Vice-President 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


E. A. St. John, President 
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SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








* Practically every form of Insurance except Life - 





HEN advertising was in its infancy the extravagant claims of 
advertisers were excused under the misnomer of “good adver- 
tising.” Reality was something else again. | 


Times have changed. Truth in advertising is now demanded by the 
readers of a periodical as well as by any advertiser worthy of the name. 


The policy of liberal treatment to its policyholders plus the policy of 
fair dealing with its representatives is what makes “The Service That 


Satisfies” a reality and not a mere advertisement. 


The insuring public also demands sound advice on insurance prob- 
lems. The Employers’ Group agent is sought because he can give such 
advice—because “Wise Men Seek Wise Counsel.” 


Ask any Agent of The Employers’ Group. 


fAgency connections still open in several territories. Write Agents 
Department and your letter will be referred to the proper party.| 
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"Malian Money In Plate Glass Line 


By Frederick Patman, Philadelphia 


The author of this article is successfully 
conducting a plate glass insurance bureau 
in Philadelphia, whose facilities are used 
by some fourteen companies writing plate 
glass insurance. His article will show 
how he developed the idea for such a bu- 
reau, introduced new and revolutionary 
methods in service and completely dis- 
carded all moth-eaten and time-worn 
standards in use at the time. 

“There is no money in plate glass.” 

The above is a very common expres- 
sion in insurance circles today, and yet 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
What should be said is, “There is no 
money in the way a lot of plate-glass in- 
surance business is handled.” 

Plate glass should be and could be 
made one of the really profitable lines, 
even in the old days of cut-throat com- 
petition, certain companies made money, 
but to do so they had to conduct the 
business in a highly specialized manner. 

I have in mind one company especially, 
who jumped from a third division com- 
pany to the lead, not only in volume, but 
in low-loss ratios, a lead which today I 
believe remains unchallenged. 

How the Idea Started 


The writer at that time was a Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company man, but 
thought he could see a more promising 
future for his general glass knowledge 
in the field of plate glass insurance. He 
approached a list of the then leading 
company representatives, only to meet 
with discouragement from all but the 
last on the list, who proved to be a real 
live wire, with an abiding faith and con- 
fidence both in himself and his business. 
A connection was at once established 
which lasted throughout the war and only 
terminated when the writer branched out 
for himself. 

During this period we established a 
service department and worked it up to 
avery high pitch of efficiency. Pooling 
our ideas we shattered all the moth- 
eaten and time-worn standards then in 
use, introduced new and revolutionary 
methods in service and. gradually forged 
our way to the lead in our field. 

In those horse-drawn days, replace- 
Ment service was a matter of days, we 
reduced it to hours, and later on to min- 
utes in extreme cases of emergency. We 
Were the first to see the possibilities of, 
and to convert to our use the automobile 


Pe plate-glass insurance service in 
hiladelphia. 


Loss Ratios Reduced 


Loss ratios were reduced, for no risk 
bes mattcr how small was written before 
ine subjected to thorough inspection, 
Nvaluable in this respect. I do not mean 
that eve: y 


: line which did not comé up to 
* Certaii standard was arbitrarily re- 


. ©n the contrary, we wrote num- 
— lines which had been cancelled 
: Tejected by other companies for some 
ey apparent defect but which our serv- 
€ depariment rendered O.K fe 
Minutes; wr shin 


os s intelligent work, thus making 
pe net last friends among the brokers 
. sureds and placing profitable busi- 
SS On the books. 

aste was almost totally eliminated, 
Pa being closely watched, spreading 
= were stopped by cutting around 

Fracture and bracket losses were pre- 


ve : é 
= as the glazier was advised of al- 
wance desired, 


closely invent: Cause of loss was 
estiga 
wherever j gated, subrogation taken 


rin order and numberless recov- 
res effected, gt gases 

i) 
ae xePlacements were made where the 
tian. Cccasioned by any defect in 
removed ky; until such cause was either 
y assured or ourselves. Our 


crews were specially trained in the 
“service” idea, and their work was con- 
sequently of a high order, our slogan 
being “The assured must be satisfied.” 


Reset Largest Bent Plate 


Hardwood floors in windows were then 
coming into general use, the crews from 
the regular glass houses, invariably 
marred these to such an extent that a 
refinishing job was necessary. 

Our crews always laid down blankets 
and worked with extreme care, thus 
avoiding endless complaints and dissat- 
isfaction. Consideration in matters of 
like nature frequently resulted in special 
demands upon brokers for our policy and 
no other. 


We never hesitated where. ‘Je com- 
pany’s interests were threatened, even 
going so far as the resetting of the larg- 
est bent plate in Philadelphia when we 
found the sill had rotted and a loss was 
eminent, the assured in this case pay- 
ing all expenses. This plate at that time 
was worth $800 and would have been a 
total loss, as bent salvage has no mar- 
ket value. 

We kept in touch with all the large 
lines, and wherever we found unfavor- 
able developments pointing to potential 
losses, we very promptly advised the as- 
sured and suggested the proper remedial 
measures, which in the majority of in- 
stances were carried out under our su- 
pervision. These preventative measures 
enabled us to carry lines at a profit upon 
which other companies would have lost 
money. 


New Business Adequately Inspected 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of adequate inspections 
on new business. Unfortunately it is 
current practice among the branch offices 
and especially the agencies, to send out a 





The Insurance Agent and 
His Obligations 





Every insurance 
agent has a dual obli- 
gation—to the insured, 
on the one hand; to the 
company he represents, 
on the other hand. 
And, besides, he is in- 


terested in his own 
welfare. 
No man can meet 


these obligations with- 
out the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the 
Home Office. We rec- 
ognize this fact and 
strive to keep it upper- 
most in all dealings 
with our agents. 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





$155,000,000 Paid in Claims in 30 
Years 











boy or inside man on this work, seem- 
ingly the main thought is to secure cor- 
rect sizes, and if no broken. glass is 
fotind at time of inspection, the risk is 
stamped O.K. 


The zoning systeni in force here is to 
a great extent responsible for this atti- 
tude, they seem to take it for granted 
that if the line is in a preferred zone, 
it must consequently be O.K. This is 
absolutely wrong. The geographical lo- 
cation of a risk is only one factor among 
many others of major import to be con- 
sidered in determining hazzard. 

There is no doubt that the zoning sys- 
tem is a commendable effort toward rate 
standardization, but, considered as a vital 
aid to profitable underwriting, it only 
scratches the surface of the situation. 
There are numbers of risks in the pre- 
ferred zone, which carry heavy potential 
loss possibilities and which considered 
from an insurance standpoint, rank far 
below others in the so-called poorer 
zones. 

Profits today depend more than ever 
on the closeness of the co-operation be- 
tween the underwriting and claim de- 
partments, and in the soundness of -judg- 
ment used in accepting liability on new 
lines. The underwriter must be provided 
with an adequate inspection report, no 
matter what the zone, and when we con- 
sider that there are about twenty-five 
vital factors that govern plate glass haz- 
zard today, it follows that unless these 
reports are filed by a practical and com- 
petent man they would be of no real 
value to any one. 





EARL THOMPSON RESIGNS 


It has been announced that Earl 
Thompson has resigned as president and 
director of the Commonwealth Insurance 
Co. of St. Louis, and plans to organize 
a company to manufacture aircraft. Mr. 
Thompson was one of the financial back- 
ers of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 
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Non-Cancellable 
Disability Policy 
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Accident and Health Insurance 
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ANALYSIS OF AUTO REPORTS 
3,569 Retail Credit Co. Liability Cases 
Examined Show Small Percentage 
of Unfavorable Information 
The July issue of “Inspection News,” 
the bulletin of the Retail Credit Co., re- 
fers to an analysis of this company’s 
automobile liability reports recently 
made by a prominent indemnity com- 
pany in the East. The analysis showed 
that out of the 3,569 reports examined 
the company cancelled 270 risks as the 
result of the unfavorable information 

furnished. P 

The automobile liability superintend- 
ent who made the examination did not 
reckon cases where the company had 
previous tips or information from other 
sources. The 270 cases represent full 
credit cancellation as a result of the 
information contained in the inspection 
reports alone. 

Further analysis of the same group of 
cases shows that the company had oc- 
casion to criticize reports exactly ten 
times. A few of these criticisms were 
based on failure to secure information, 
two on failure to substantiate unfavor- 
able information, and the balance of the 
eases represented miscellaneous cases 
where original information was not suffi- 
ciently definite for the company. to take 
action. 

“This material is decidedly interesting 
from several standpoints,’ says the 
“News.” “The percentage of unfavor- 
able information is relatively low. It has 
been our experience that the amount of 
unfavorable information developed in 
reports varies with companies writing 
different types of risks and having dif- 
ferent types of agency forces.” 





TRAVELERS HONORS HOGSETT 





Popular Casualty Manager for Company 
at Boston Is Celebrating His 20th 
ear of Service 

Robert A. Hogsett, manager of the 
Travelers’ casualty branch office at Bos- 
ton, is celebrating his twentieth anni- 
versary with the company this month 
and the company gave due recognition 
to the event by devoting a page in “Pro- 
tection” to Mr. Hogsett’s career. 

Starting as a special agent in the 
Reading branch, Mr. Hogsett’s capacity 
for work soon became apparent: and he 
was promoted to manager of that office. 
In the years that followed he served 
creditably as casualty manager in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Albany and Cleve- 
land. In fact, at Cleveland Mr. Hogsett 
built up a splendid volume of casualty 
business in the nine years he was there 
and found time to serve two consecutive 
terms as president of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association. ? 

The death of Arthur E. Gates, the 
company’s casualty manager at Boston, 
in 1926, left the managership of one of 
the Travelers’ most important posts va- 
cant. Mr. Hogsett was assigned there 
on June 1, 1926, and his administration 
has been eminently successful. 





BOOST IN COMPENSATION RATES 
_ Compensation rates took a 7.7% 
increase in Massachusetts, effective July 
26, to take care of the benefits which 
were added to the workmen’s compen- 
sation act in that state by the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. This increase, 
based on careful actuarial calculation, is 
effective except on per capita classes, 
such as chauffeur risks and maritime 
rates. 

It also does not apply to shipwrights 
and stevedores risks where the new fed- 
eral longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
act of July 1 applied. Such rates have 
been filed separately and are applicable 
to all new and renewal business written 
on and after July 26, and to all out- 
standing policies written between De- 
cember 31, 1926 and July 25, 1927. 

This increase amounts to 4.7% on the 
tangible items, while the balance of 3% 
is imposed as the judgment factor for 
the items which must be estimated. 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 
Questions and Answers 


No. 4 Forgery Bond Claims 

















Arthur H. Hayuin, superintendent, 
fidelity and forgery claims, of the Na- 
tional Surety, gave the surety students the 
benefit of his knowledge in the following 
set of questions and answers: 


1. Q. Under what circumstances can 
a draft drawn by a corporation or per- 
son upon itself be deemed a note at the 
election of any endorser? 

A. After a draft drawn by the maker 
upon itself has been accepted, it may 
be deemed a promissory note at the elec- 
tion of any endorser. 

2. Q. The maker of a check issues 
it payable to “The order of bearer, B. 
Cohen.” Is this check a bearer instru- 
ment ? 

A. This check, payable to “The order 
of bearer B. Cohen” is not a bearer in- 
strument. 

3 @. In 
word “Or” 
the word 


the preceding case if the 
had been inserted between 
bearer and B. Cohen, what 
would your answer have been? 

A. If the word “Or” had been insert- 
ed between the words bearer and B. 
Cohen in question number 4, the instru- 
ment would have become a bearer check. 

4. Q. A savings bank receives a let- 
ter apparently from one of its depositors 
which, however, bears the forged signa- 


ture of that depositor, requesting the 
bank to send a cashier’s check to the 
signer in another city. He also asks for 


a letter of identification to be sent with 
that check. The bank complies with 
this request; the draft is presented to 
the drawee bank with letter of identi- 
fication, is paid, and is honored by the 
depository bank. The endorsement, 
which was guaranteed by the cashing 
bank, was a forgery. Can the drawee 
bank recover from the cashing bank on 
the ground that the cashing bank guar- 
anteed a forged endorsement ? 


\. The issuing or drawee bank can 
recover from the cashing bank on the 
ground that the latter guaranteed a 


forged endorsement. The cashing bank 
honored this check at its peril and if it 
paid out the money to any person other 
than the payee and guaranteed that per- 
son’s endorsement it is responsible. 

5. Q. The commercial forgery bond 
agrees to indemnify the holder against 
loss due to acceptance of a check “which 
bears a signature which the obligee be- 
lieves to be genuine but which, in fact, 
is forged.” The check does bear a genu- 
ine signature, but also bears forged cer- 
tification ‘stamp of the bank on which it 
is drawn. Is the loss covered? 

A. The loss is covered. The wording 
of the bond does not limit its coverage 
to forged signature of the maker of the 
check but covers any loss due to accept- 
ance of a check bearing any forged sig- 
nature. 

6. Q. The bankers blanket forgery 
and alteration bond covers loss due -to 
the payment by the bank of a note bear- 
ing forged maker’s or endorser’s signa- 
ture. A bank holding such a bond dis- 
counts a note which is so forged. Is 
the loss covered? 

A. The loss is covered. A bank does 
not pay a note by discount and the bond 
in question covers loss due to payment. 

7. Q. A corporation in New York 
‘fives its representative in Chicago au- 
chority to draw up to $25,000. On a cer- 
tain date that representative issues a 
draft on the New York office for $10,000. 





A dishonest employe in Chicago gets 
possession of the draft and raises it to 
$25,000. It is subsequently honored by 
the New York office in that amount. 
The New York office seeks to recover 
from the endorsing banks through which 
this draft passed, claiming that $25,000 


was paid under mistaken facts. Is there 
any recovery? 

. The corporation cannot recover 
from the endorsing banks. In this case 
the corporation is presumed to have 


drawn a draft upon itself by itself and 
after accepting its own draft, cannot re- 
cover from endorsers. 

8. Q. A corporation on January 1, 
1927, discovers that certain checks is- 
sued in July, 1925, bear forged endorse- 
ments. It thereupon seeks to recover 
from its bank, which sets up as a de- 
fense section 326 of the New York ne- 
gotiable instruments law, which provides 
one year limitation for recovery from 
the bank on all forged checks. Will this 
defense be sustained? 

A. The defense is not good. Cases in 
New York have held that a genuine 
check bearing forged endorsement does 
not come within section 326 of the New 
York negotiable instrument law. 

9. Q. The holder of a commercial 
forgery bond accepts a check drawn on 
the First National Bank payable to bear- 
er and signed by John Jones as maker. 
John Jones has no account at that bank. 
Is Jones guilty of forgery? 

A. Jones is not guilty of forgery, but 
if he has obtained money or other prop- 
erty in exchange for his “no account” 
check, he is guilty in New York of larceny. 

10. Q. Under the facts of the pre- 
ceding question, if the bank honors the 
check, can it recover the money from 
the surety? 

A. In most jurisdictions the bank 
cannot recover the money being pre- 
sumed to know its own account, and the 
signatures of its depositors. This is an 
exception to the general rule that money 
paid under a mistake of fact can be re- 
covered. 





WRITES PHILA. SUBWAY BOND 


The National Surety, through P. E. 
Wiles, its state manager for New Jersey, 
has written a bond guaranteeing the 
completion of the Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, subway. The contract price is 
$7,270,000 and the premium for the term 
of the contract is $109,000. 





REPRESENTS ROYAL INDEMNITY 

The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
the Dill & Huston Co. of Grand Island, 
Neb., as its general agents in that city. 








New Ones 


CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 





UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices: 
aaa: Indemnity Bldg. 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 


rleans New York 








NEW CREDIT INSURANCE PLAN 





Framed by Overseas Trade Department 
of British Government as an 
Aid to Exporters 


A new foreign credit insurance scheme 
of the British Government, framed by 
the Overseas Trade Department to su- 
persedeftse export credit schemes, is now 
available to exporters. Under this scheme 
the department will be willing to share 
the risk of credit granted by British 
manufacturers to overseas importers. 

Through the British Consular Service, 
trade commissioners and other diplo- 
matic commercial services, it will pro- 
vide the latest authentic information rel- 
evant to the acceptance of orders either 
as to the standing of a particular for- 
eign firm or as to political conditions 
which might affect business; and, where 
necessary, it will be ready to assume re- 
sponsibility for the collection of debts. 

Subject to certain conditions, exporters 
may obtain in approved cases facilities 
of an insurance character by which the 
guarantee is given without recourse to 
the exporter. In these cases the guar- 
antee will not exceed 75% of the amount 
of credit granted to the importer. They 
may also obtain facilities of a financial 
character by which the guarantee is giv- 
en with full recourse to the exporter. 

In these cases the guarantee may be 
for the full amount of the credit granted 
to the importer. In facilities of an in- 
termediate character, by which the guar- 
antee is given for the whole or part of 
the credit either without recourse to the 
exporter or with such recourse as may 
be agreed, the exporter will not be re- 
lieved of more than 75% of the risk on 


the bill unless approved security is pro- 


vided. 

In cases where foreign importers de- 
fault in whole or part at the end of the 
credit period, the full amount insured 
will be paid by the department to the 
British exporters. Any balance recov- 
ered by the department, which should 
be able to collect debts quicker and 
cheaper than the individual exporter, will 
be shared between the exporter and the 
department in proportion to the percen- 
tage insured. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 
The New York Indemnity Company 
has appointed B. Hyman & Sons, Inc., as 
its general agents for casualty insur- 
ance, at Providence, Rhode Island. 

The company has also named McMur- 
trie & Powell Agency of St. Joseph, Mo., 
as general agents for casualty and 
surety. 

C. L. Pritchard of Rochester, N. Y., 
who for several months has been gen- 
eral casualty agent, is now general 
surety agent as well. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $2,500,000. 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Liability 

Plate Glass 

Automobile 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Burglary 








H.W. Teamer Has Had 


Interesting Career 


JOINS PA. FEDERATION MONDAY 





New Secretary Mamager Has Long Ser. 
vice as an Educator; Also Lawyer 


and Military Man 





H. W. Teamer, the newly elected sec- 
retary-manager of Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania, who takes office on 
Monday, has the unique distinction of 
being skilled in four lines of endeavor— 
educational work, military, law and civic 


pursuits—and now he enters upon a 


new phase of business in which it is ex- 
pected that he will make an outstanding 
success. 

A graduate of Bucknell University and 





H. W. Teamer 


the Temple University Law School, Mr. 
Teamer entered upon his educational ¢a- 
reer as headmaster of the Junior Schoo 
= Wenonah Military Academy, Wenot- 

,N. J. Later, he, supervising principal 
= "the grade schools in Norristown, F4 
having under his direct supervision more 
than 4,000 pupils and 100 teachers. It 


is this position that he leaves to join 
the Federation. 

During the war Mr. Teamer served 
in the field artillery and was commis 
sioned captain in the field artillery re 
serve, which commission he now holds. 

His flair for law is indicated by_the 
fact that he studied at the Temple Uni 
versity Law School while he was ¢ 
gaged as a supervisor in the Norristow? 
Schools, was admitted to the bar of the 


Chester County Court. He prac iced law 
in Chester County for a time. 
Previous to Mr. Teamer’s removal to 
Norristown, he served for two years as 
president of the town counci! in the 
borough of Malvern. He was a membet 
of that body for a term of four years. 





OPEN LARGER OFFICES 
Harring & Betts, local agents ¥ 
Catskill, N. Y., recently opened new am 
larger offices. 
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